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unemployment and under-employment , The need for a large 
scale programmes of creating productive employment opportuni- | 
ties in the region #is# therefore# obvious not only for ral c . , 

income levels of its population but also to prevent a further 
decline in the productive capacity of its population. It is 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION t SCOPE AND METHOD 

l«i Tli® Problem 

Rapid growth of population is a fundamental problem 
faced by most under-developed countries in the course of 
their efforts for economic development* Population increase j 
is found to off-set most of the gains these countries are able 
to male© in their size of output and incomes* thus leaving 
very little for net improvement in the conditions of life and. 
for further development* India is a typical case characterise* 
by such predicament. In India# population has increased at 
an unprecedented rat® particularly since 1951 onwards* A 
rapid growth in the labour fora® has been a natural conse- 
quence of the rapid increase in population. But the growth 
of employment opportunities has lagged far behind; and the 
result ha® been a high and increasing extent of unemployment# 
which has emerged as one of the major economic and social 
problems of the country Iso-day, The major burden of the 
growing population has fallen on agriculture# as that is the 
occupation of the majority of the labour force main source of 
livelihood of population. As already a larger than necessity 
niwbar : .©f .workers are already engaged in agriculture working 



produce only a lower level of output and income® As a 
result, tlie capacity of this sector to absorb additional 


rural labour fore© suffers from under-employment 


con 


search of ’work 


On the other hand, the non-agri cultural and urban 
sectors have also not grown fast enough to absorb the in- 
creasing local labour force and the rural migrants. Besides 
slow growth, the technological change® in some of the urban 
occupations particularly industry, have also been of the 
pattern which not only reduce the rat® of labour absorption 
but also involve displacement of a fraction of the work, 
force in some cases. The unemployment problem has thus not 
only continued unabated, but have got accentuated rapidly 


over 


The relatively backward areas face this predicament 







undulating nature of the terrain impose sever© constraints 

on growth of economic activities, on the one hand, and on 

the development of infrastructural facilities, on the. 

3 - 

In Kumaon region, with which we will b© concerned in 
study, out of every 10 persons 8 are engaged in primary 


sector and .heavy 


on this sector itself 


of economic backwardness.# Development of agriculture 
severely handicapped by such inherent constraints- as 
and scattered landholdings, lack of irrigation facili 





non~agricul tural activities particularly the directly 
productive manufacturing sector is almost non-existent* !£h© 
percentage of workers engaged in manufacturing sector accounts 
for less than 4 per cent in the Kumaon a® against the State 
average of 10 per cent* The under-developed primary and 
secondary sectors obviously means a low productive baa® of 
the regional economy* Ho doubt, after agriculture the biggest 
purveyor of employment in the hill area is the 1 amorphous 
services sector 9 which is an euphemism for gowmaant jobs* 


to each settlement and area, due to the exorbitant cost < 
construction of roads in a difficult mountansaous terrain 


and climatic resource! 





r&j f * j *1* 




and tertiary sectors have produced two- Inevitable conse- 
quences on the structure of labour force* First*, there 
prevails unemployment* particularly*, a high degree of under* 
employment*, Hhe other consequence of' backwardness has been, 
a high raise of cut-migration from the region ’which* being a 
selective process# has denuded the region of male workers*, 


mm 


*i# 




















is not possible to examine them in their entirety in an 
Individual study. The aims, and the scope of the presen’ 
study -are, therefore# inevitably limited to some major 
aspects of population# employment and unereployment » The 
specific objectives %-m have set for ourselves in the 
study are as follows* 


1) Sine© the questions of employment and unemployment 
are derived* to a major extent# from the dynamics of popula- 
tion change* the first task of our study consists of an 
examination of the trends and composition of population* 
and its derivative labour force. This examination 
includes an analysis of the trends and components of . papula 
tion growth# its age and sex composition# and labour force 
participation rates. 


li) Occupational structure of labour force and 
therein reflect the level and pace of development, of an 
economy® Structural changes in. labour force leading 
reduction, in the proportion engaged In the primary 
crease in those employed in 















part of wlileh Is Mlly and 


region Is the' northern»»most 
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b 0 Data Base and Methodology 

The present study is mainly based on. secondary data*, 
Although data source are indicated In the respective 
chapters . we give below general account of the major 
sources of data on different aspects studied. 

Population and Labour Force i All the data regarding 
population and labour force are collected from the Census 
of India publications. 

Unemployment s These data are collected from the 
Census of India. National Sample Survey and. Employment 
Exchanges® 

Migration % Data cm migration are compiled from the v 
Census of India® C 

- . . \ 

Agricultural and Industrial Sectors * Census of Imdia^ 

Agricultural Census, and State Organisations and Departments, 
vise®. Directorate of Agriculture. Board of Revenue .and 
Horticulture Department are the source of data used rega*dl|»f : f 
agriculture* The respective data on industry are collected ; 
from Census of India. Annual Survey of Industries, and j 

Tourism and Industry Departments of the State Government® V 


12 


Besides , data on some other aspects are also collected 
from 'Development Indicators of Uttar Pradesh 9 published toy 
State Planning Institute , Economics and Statistics Division, 
Lucknow, 


To investigate into certain questions relating to Tan- 
employment and migration for which secondary data are not 
adequate , we also conducted a small survey in 4 villages 
in Pithoragarh* As per indices of economic development, 
Pithoragarh district ranks as the most backward in the 
region* We, therefore, decided to undertake the primary ■ 
survey in this district — Four villages were purposivaly 
selected for the survey keeping the following characteris- 
tics in mind t i) nearness to road and availability of some 
urban amenities, ii) remoteness from the road and modem 
amenities, lii) coexistence of both general and scheduled 
castes population, and iv) availability or otherwise of 
irrigation facilities* The four selected villages had a 
total of 200 households all of whom were surveyed* A 
structured questionnaire was used to collect data from the 


households, 1% contained, besides, questions on general 
characteristics of the households, mainly questions for a 
relatively detailed enquiry regarding conditions ©f enploy* 
ment and unemployment, and migration* 
used is given as Appendix ix« 


i 


1,4 Major Concepts Used 

Labour force and Migration are such two concepts 
used at length in our study, which need to be defined at 
this stage® Other concepts such as unemployment and under- 
employment are explained in the chapters dealing with these 
phenomenon® 

a® Labour Force i Ihe concept of labour force used 
in the present study is the same as in the Census of India, 
with appropriate possible adjustments® 'Eh© definition of 
workers# and therefor© labour force has varied from Census 
to Census as briefly explained in the following paragraphs-,' 

1951 Census % In the 1951 Census* the definition of 
worker® is based on ’income concept’* Accordingly# workers 
refer to earners and earning dependents® Excluded from the 
category of worker were those income receivers and their , 
dependents who reported non-cultivating ownership of land 
and agricultural rent, as the only means of their liveli- 
hood, An earner is one whose earning is sufficient at* 
least for his/her own maintenance, While an earning • 

dependent, is one who earns .money or money equivalent but \ 
that is not sufficient for his/her own maintenance® 










immigrants la different places reporting 
their place of origin* in our primary surrey w® at-’ 
a direct measure of outmigration from the village#. 


1981 
















Hhe presentation of analysis and 


scope and method of the study in. the present chapter,, we 


devote Chapter 2 to the analysis of dynamics of population 


growth and labour force* In Chapter 3# we examine nature 


and extent of unemployment* Alongwith this* an attempt 


has. also been mad® to measure the incidence of under- 


employment in agriculture. Chapter 4 examines, nature and 


on the economy of the household sending out-migrants* 


and structure of employment in 


Chapters 6 and 7, we attempt to examine the labour ab 


tlon capacity of productive sectors «■ agriculture and 
industry* respectively* Finally* the main findings o 
study have been summarised to arrive at broad conclus 


extent of out-migration and also the impact of out-migration 


unemployment in the region of study* in 




Chapter II 


GROWTH OF POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE s 1951-81 

2*1 Population Growth In India* Uttar Pradesh and 

W^Kxj^on'R&gioTa t 1 961-81 ' "' 

The phenomenon of a high growth rat© of population has 
been a common characteristic of . almost all the developing 
countries during the recent decades*.. In fact#, population 
Increase is on® of the important factors to which poverty 
of these countries is attributable* India is the second 
most populous country in the- world after the People 9 s Repub- 
lic of China* India’s population is larger than the 
combined population of Bangladesh# Indonesia#. North Vietnam# 
Burma* Malaysia# Pakistan# Philippines# Thailand and Sri 
Lanka* - The population of India has been increasing rapidly 
for the last several decades* It was 23*83 crora in i' 

54.79 cror® in 1971 and reached 68*4 cror® a & on April 
2 

If 82.® Thus during the eight decades of the. present 


i 

World Population Data Sheet of the Population 
Reference .Bureau# 1975;*. 

^ Census of India* 1981 # Series-1 , India Paper 1 of 
1981# Provisional Population Totals# on. cit »* 52* 

i ivuwaa i* . . « W 8 wii»w 




In all three cases# India# U*P* and Kumaon during 11 


Davis# Kingsley# The Poi 
Princeton University Press# 1! 
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population was higher in Kumaon than in U,P» as a whole 
and very much higher in U.P. and Kumaon as compared to 
the country as a whole* It seems that the above factors 
produced a relatively higher impact in U.P. and further 
higher in Kumaon # than in the country as a whole* 


Overall# population growth upto 1921 was very slow# 
after which there has been an acceleration in growth rate 


in the history of Indian population* It# however# seems 
that the "Divide* in fact arrived in U'*P» and Kumaon in the 


till when the growth of population continued to fee 


low* She most phenomenal increase in population has# 
however# been experienced after 1951 everywhere# in India# 


concentrating on the period 1951**< 
our analysis of population growth' 


Population of the Kumaon region has 
spurt than India and Uttar Pradesh# duri; 









£331 


Almora 


286583 344143 415163 479600 193017 
(12*46) (20*08) (20*64) (15*52) (67,35) 


Plthoragarh 


335414 574320 790080 1133111 797697 

(14*92 > (71.22) (37*57) (43,41) (237.82) 


Nainital 


113927 145949 179155 84496 

(20,35) (28,11) (22,75) (89.2 


Nalnital Tehsil 


tf» 2385705 1277395 

00) (28® 69) (113,2’ 


Kumaon Region 1108310 1472306 

(13,18) (32,75) 


* Provisional 

M.B, i 1) Figures In parentheses indicate per cent growth over 
, , the previous decades, 

ii) N.A. stands for not available, 

±11} Upt© the 1971 Census, champawat Tehsil was included in . 

' ' Almora district#. . But in the 1981 Census# :: it Is included 
in Plthoragarh district, the population of Champawat 
Tehsil upto the 1971. Census has# therefore# .been etehtra** 

. eted from Almora district and added in Plthoragarh dls.tr 

Sources * i) Census of ^ India* District Census Handbooks* Almora# 
Plthoragarh* Hainital* 1951* 1961# 1971. 

±±) Census of India# 1981* Uttar Pradesh# Paper 1 of 1981 
Supplement* Provisional Population Totals. 


'Silnital Tehsil comprises the hilly . terrain of the dis 






az strict has oeen the highest among the districts of U- 
Pradesh during 1972,-81 , 5 


It is interesting to not® that the absolute increase 
of population <797697} in Hainital district during the 
period tinder reference is larger than the combined papula* 


The very high growth rat® of population of Hainital district 
has pulled the average- growth rat® for Kumaon region higher 
than that, of the State of Uttar Pradesh and India, ted as 


noted earlier, the plains part of the Hainital district has 
been the main contributor in this process* 


There are several reasons for a big spurt of popula- 
tion in Hainital district in general and in its plain 
portion in particular* The land of Hainital plain areas 


land can feed many more persons in these areas than, 
the land of hilly tract does* There has#, therefor® 



contiguous areas to a large extent* Besides big farms and 
forests of taral and bhabar areas attract wage labour# so 
people from hill and. eastern districts are tempted to 
migrate to these area® seasonally as well as permanently* 
Prior to 1951# malaria took a heavy toll of human life 
affecting both natural growth of population, and in-raigr« 
adversely* Eradication of malaria and provision of ex- 
tensive medical facilities# both preventive and curative # 
during the decade 1951-61# reduced the death rate on the 
one hand# and facilitated larger in-migration, on the 
The population consequently grew fast in the tehsils o 









being similar to that of Almora and. Pithoragarh 
districts# even, tlie hilly tract of Nainital dis 
witnessed a continuously higher growth of popul 
Almora and Pithoragarh (see Table 2„2) s This h 
because# besides being a famous hill resort and 


of the Rumaon Division and an educationax centre wiw 
schools and the seat of the regional University* 

>own has received its share of the general expansion of 


Ma&hi' 









Excess of birth rate over the death rate 


virtually the sole factor in population growth 




*»**.*)# 


into and out of it would b© only marginal. This is, by and 
large, the situation in India. As can be seen from the 
figures in Table 2.3, prior to 1921, both the birth rate 
and the death rate were high and in consequence population 
increased at a slow pace and even decreased during 1911*21 • 




Control over epidemic diseases, introduction of massive N 

health programmes, improvement in drinking water facilities^ 1 

\ 

use of antibiotics# development of a more effective food 
distribution system and avoidance of famine catastrophes 

Q 

have led to a significant decline in the death rate. Birth 
rat®, however, continued to b© high, consequently the gap 
between the birth rate and the death rat® started to widen : 


tadEfianabha, I s ., 8 Mortality in India « A Note on Trends 
and Implications 4 , Economic and political Weekly , Vel.XVEI# . : 
No. 32,- August *?, 1 9 82,'^pel2 35® 



INDIA 


UTTAR PRADESH 


«3©#i»-fe £ or. M.O aufi 


> 01-11 

> 11-21 

49 a 2 

48*1 

43 # ^ 

47 .: 

> 2 1—31 

46*4 

36 ®; 

• 31-41 

45*2 

31 «< 

> 41-51 

39 :. 9 

27 «< 

> 51-61 

41 0 7 

22 «! 

• 61—71 

41*2 

19*2 








ontinu 


cent during the same period, Thus# India has been passing 
through the 'second stage of demographic transition*, 3U#, 
rising birth rate, falling death rate and thus an increasing 
growth rate of population. During 1971-81 „ the birth and 


ms % witTz ■ * ft %*/ v -4* * <P ■f’P Z’A** mm ** « mm-A 


I M 


respectively » It is expected that the death rat# would. 

still continue to decline and could be .around 10 per ■ 

.. -m- . - 

thousand, by the turn of the present century# 

In a sub-national region like the State or a sub- 
region Ilk® Kama on, migration could b© an important compo- 
nent of population growth, besides of course the birth 
and death- rates. Yet an excess of birth over death rates 
seems the major contributor to population growth even in 


a sub- region like Kumaon. District-wise vital statistics 


Agarwala, S.M, 
.1. 


swwhHM*— *• 


ISaaLOF] 
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of Kumaon region are not available* in order to 

the components of Kumaon population growth. We u«v«, 

therefore* used estimates arrived at in other relevant 

studies pertaining to the region, for our analysis® For 

10 

instance, according to I.Z. Hussain , during 1951-61 the 
birth rate and the death rate in the Kumaon region were 
35.87 and 12*87 respectively giving a natural increase of 
23.65 per thousand* It is thus observed that both birth 
and death rates are lower in Kumaon than in U.P. and the 
country, but death rate has particularly been much lower, 
almost one-half, as compared to U.P. As a result the growth 
of population in Kumaon has been higher than in U.P* and 
India* tew death rate in Kumaon can be attributed tea 
certain extent to its better climatic conditions and low- 
density, According to the 1981 Census, density of population! 


(per square kilometre) in IT.P* averaged to 377 whereas in 
the Kumaon region it varied only from 54 in Pithoragarh to 
167 in Nainltal. Further, it has also been established 
that rural areas with lower density of population, mor® 
fresh air and more space have experienced significantly 
lower mortality '(particularly infant) rates than those ■In 


^%usjsaf», i.z, (1967), *Di visional Demographic Feature 
.and Projections of Uttar Pradesh <1961-81} % Demographic 
Research Centre, Lucknow University, Lucknow** 


\ 

Silt 

V^viiS 



in the Kumaoxi region could primarily be attributed to a 


Th@ influence of migration on population growth 


development, as well from time to time occasioned by- 
special important historical events. In the growth of 
population in the country as a whole migration played 
insignificant role before independence $ but has added 
two- to- three percentage points, to growth in recent, 
decades. Stream of immigrants from Pakistan .and Bangl, 
desh has been the major component of this in-migration, 
Volume ©f internal migration has of ©ours® been .signify 
cantly large. For example# V.P, had been losing a sigi 
cant part of its population by migration in the decade/ 
before independence as in indicated by a much lower gr< 

of population than the excess of birth over death rate; 

" 12 ' ■ 

According to Bhattach&rjee# during 1901—61 BaP, ha# 


.cknow 


‘Saattawharjee# & Shaatri* <3*KU , <1976} 


MewDelh. 
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undergone a net loss of 1 » 5 million persons with nearly 
2«S million emigrants and nearly 1.1 million immigrants.. 
After 1961 -the situation seems to have reversed, as 
during 1961-71, population growth in U.P* was 20 per cent, 
while excess of birth over death rate was only 18,3 per 
cent® Kumaon is proverbially known as a region with high 
out-migration* Yet this proportion is true only of the 
hill districts and not for the entire region including 
Nainital* In fact, despite 13 and 11 per cent out-migration 
in Alraora and Pithoragarh in 1971, the net situation for 
tii© entire region was that of in-migration to th© extent 
of 1 per cent of population, due to a 24 per cent immigration 
in Uainital district* Almora and' Pithoragarh districts 
have been continuously losing population., through migration ■" 
.thus reducing the rate of population growth while Mainital . 
has been gaining population, particularly in th© post-. 
Independence period,.- thus accelerating its growth ©f 
population much beyond what th© difference between birth 
and death rat® would yield* Ihus, population growth in 
Almora and Pithoragarh has been due to the natural growth, 
of population, mainly popped up by low death rate, 
in the case of hainital district, in-migration has been 
fee principal factor of population increase* 



Here# w© shall discuss some salient ascribed and 


the top (Table 2 • 4) » The wide base of the * pyrene 
consist® of a large number in the age-group below 
increased from 38 per cent in 1951 to 42 per cant 


declining infant 


dropped to 140 par thousand in 1971 


i4 Cf » Co ale# A,C«, ‘The Effects of Changes in. H&rfc* 
and Fertility on Age Composition* in the Mllbank 
ial Fund Quarterly# .J^u&ry 1959* ■ 














Age and Sex in the Three 


Almora 0-14 39.19 52,32 47,68 40,91 51,01 48.99 42,19 50.77 49.23 

15-34 31.49 43,29 56.71 30.53 42,73 57.27 28,84 43,83 56.17 

35-59 23.16 52.08 47,92 22.12 48.37 51.63 21,85 47.10 52,90 

60+ 6.17 54,68 45.32 6,44 53,59 46.41 7,12 53.43 46,57 

All 

Ages 100,00 100,00 100.00 


ns, 
S M 


iraing tne ivai census were 
&£ -.isptettlng, 

stated* has been Included in 
?$*/ 

Handbooks * ' Almora, Pithoragarh 


Plthora- 

garh 


0—14 

40.43 

52.32 

47.68 

41.63 

50.70 

49.30 

42.01 

51.10 

48.90 

15-34 

31.12 

44.54 

55.46 

31.14 

44. 42 

55.58 

30.28 

45*93 

54.07 

35-59 

22.32 

53.59 

46. 41 

20.79 

49.03 

50.97 

20.91 

48 « 33 

51,67 

60+ 

6,13 

50.42 

40.58 

6,44 

55.01 

44*99 

6,80 

54 ,39 

45.63^ 

All 

Ages 

100.00 



100.00 



100,00 


' • 


Nainital 0-14 35.11 53.11 46.89 38.39 52,67 47,33 42.04 52.85 47.25 ^ 

15—34 37.61 59,90 40.10 36,34 60.94 39.06 31.87 56.11 43,89 

35—59 23.33 63,15 36,85 20.76 63.30 36.70 20.85 59,28 40.72 

■ 604- 1.95 56,01 43.99 4.51 59.14 40.86 5,24 60,39 39.61 

'• ; ft 

Ages 100.00 100,00 100,00 


Kumaon 

Begioa 


0-14 

38,31 

52.53 

47,47 

40.05 

15—34 

33.18 

49,07 

50,93 

32.91 

35-59 

23,00 

55,91 

44,09 

21.35 

60+ 

All 

Ages 

5*51 

100.00 

56.23 

43.77 

5.69 

100.00 


50.05 49,95 42.09 51.71 48.29 
50.88 49.12 30.37 49.68 50.32 
54.15 45,85 21.27 45.18 54.82 
55,60 44.40 6.27 56.09 43,01 

100,00 










tsiX wh&xr® outstrip foxn^sx**. 

because of the mai©“* selective out-migration from 


35-59 ,» til© proportion of males was higher than that ©. 
females in 1951 which has reversed in 1971* Th® pass; 
explanations of this change could be# first# in the # 
medical and health facilities reducing f regwm«i«» ; *f 


the proportion of population in the age-group 
a*oimitai for 5® 51 per cent in 1951 and 5*27. ; 
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par cent, in 1971 « Hie slight Increase of share of popula- 
tion in this age group reflects some improvement in life 
expectancy over the period. Males exceed females# in 
general # in this age group in all the three districts of 
the region. But# while in Almora and Pithoragarh a 
continuous increase is noticed in the share of female 
population during the period# in Nainital males have been 
gaining share in the age group 60 years and above® Hie 
overall situation in the region is# however# in cons trust 
with the general proposition# that females survive more 

4 jfi 

than males after crossing their reproductive age® 

Perhaps# out-migration of the male working population# to 

a large extent# explains the case of the Knraaon region. 

Owing to the male out-migration more especially in the 

hilly terrain of the region# agriculture remains largely 

17 

women's occupation. Consequently# the exorbitant load 
of agricultural work and household activities coupled 
with o-ther factors like malnutrition and dearth of health 
facilities adversely affect their health resulting in a 
high mortality among the females in the 


1 ^Bhattachar j ee # P.J. & Shastri# G.N. ( 1976 )# * Popula- 
tion in India ( A study of Inter-State Variations ) * # Vikas 

i7 Tewari# G.C. (1982)# ' An Economic Profile of the | 
Kill Region of Uttar Pradesh 1 Occasional 
3^^ndBaSabh" m ^cSl Science Institute# Allahabad# p«21. 



A preponderance of children* housewives and the aged 


Dependency ratios defined as number' of dependents per 100 
males in the working age-group 15-59 years are given in 
Table 2*5« It. is. seen that dependency ratio in the Kumao: 
ha® conspicuously gone up from 243 in 1951 to .281 in 1971 
and has out-stripped U*P. ’s dependency ratio 269 in 1971* 
Within Kumaon itself* the dependency ratio has varied 
widely among districts* In 1971* it ranged between 336 
in Alraox-a and 189 in Nainltal, Dependency ratio has been 


CENSUSES 









Wj. >i • 


•migration from Almora and Plthoragarh and in to 
explains the variations in the proportions of th. 




the districts in the region,, since agriculture the main 
occupation in the Kumaon region, is carried out largely 
by the female population, particularly in Almora and 
Plthoragarh, an appropriate measure of dependency should 
legitimately take account of the female working population 


©.1 so 9 


have, therefore, worked out dependency ratio, as 


number of dependents per worker (male and 


























Sex- Ratio in India* Uttar 


CENSUSES 


1091 


1044 


Kuirtaon Region 


3MK3 


Kl 


India 


Almora* Pithoragarh, Nainiti&l# 1951 , 196 %, 
1971. 

11) Census of India# 1971# General Papulation 
Tables. 


Hi) Census of India# 1981#. Uttar Pradea 
1 of 1981# Supplement# Provisional 
Totals. ■ 


The general pattern of an adverse sex-ratio as obtai- 
ned la India and u.P. # also holds in th® case of the Kumaon; 
region. The excess of male over female population is# 
however# significantly less in the Kumaon case than els®- 
where® Further# it is noticed that in India and U.P.# It i 
ha® tended to deteriorate over th© decades# while in Kumaon! 
region a generally opposite tendency is noticeable® For j, 







the first time, in 1981 it is seen that the tendency for 

the sess-ratio to deteriorate has been halted in India 

and UoP* and that#, in fact# there has been a slight 

improvement* The improvement in the sex-ratio is in 

line with the assumption made by the Expert Committee 

on Population Projections that the expectation of life 

at birth of females would improve over the years* None- 

the-less# one of the conclusions that one could at this 

initial stage come to is that probably maternal and child 

19 

car® programmes are yielding dividends* 

A more important fact to note in regard with sex 
ratio in the region of our study is that in Almera and 
Pithoragarh females exceed males and there has been a 
steady increase in sex-ratio throughout the period except ; 
a marginal decrease in 1971* In contrast# in Nainltal 
males ©ut-number females# though the sex- ratio has wit- 
nessed conspicuous improvement there also over the period. 
The explanation for such differences in the sex-ratio 
among the districts in the region chiefly lies in male 
migration from the two former districts and in-migration 
to the latter district as noted earlier* Age specific 


^Padmanabha# P»# ’The Decisive Decades t A Not® on 
the Provisional Results of the 1981 Census of India*.# 
Yoiana * Vol.XJCV/9, 16-30 May 1981# ££* cit*« 


1 



contention* As seen from the figures in Table 2*8, th® 
sex ratio is favourable to women in the entire working 
age-group in Almora and Pithor&garh and significantly 
adverse in Nainital# In fact, th® number of females per 
1000 males tend to be almost the double in the former 


fact to note is the general improvement in the sex-ratio | 
in the region and in each of its districts over th® decades J 

which could probably be ascribed to rise in age at marriage I 

1 

and Improvements in the health facilities, particularly 

20 

for child birth and post-natal problems* 

<1 

1 

Sex- ratio is usually found to b© lower in the urban 
areas than in the rural areas, as is also evidenced by 

- f * ' 

figures for India, U.P. and Kumaon given in Appendix X« 

This difference is ascribed mostly to th© migration of || 
males from rural to urban areas, leaving their worn© 
back in th® village®. It is significant to not® in 
context that this difference is found to be slgnifi 
higher in Kumaon than in U.P. or the country as a w 
and higher in Alrnora and Pithoragarh than in Nainit 




CENSUSES 


Groups 


1951 1961 


0-14 


Pithoragarh 


15—34 


35-59 


©0 + 


35-59 












i< 


India® In the Kumaon region, it was 53 in and 

increased to 113 in 1981 as against 214 and 377 respe< 
ve ly in Uttar Pradesh and 110 and 221 respectively in 
India* In fact*' density of population or lavmn hahife 
depends upon the natural factors like climate, topogr 
and fertility of soil ©a the one hand, and level © 
development initiated fay agricultural productivity, x 








Area in Km CENSUSES 

(in the 

1981 Census 1951 1961 1971 1981* 


Wainitai 



Kumaon Region 


been worked-out on the basis of Area in the 1981 Census*, 

Source* i) census of India* 1971* General Population Tables* 

ill Census of India* District. Census Handbooks* Almora* 
Pithoragarfc# HainiteX# 1951# 1961* 1971* 

iil)' Census of India* 1981* Uttar Pradesh*. Paper 1 of 1981 
Supplement* Provisional Population Totals* 







ievalopment. Share « 

t important index of the progress of an 
1S 1« the economy of Kumaon could «*Hy 
is less developed than that of 8)13 

the level of urbanization In the Kumao 
lover as compared «lth India and Uttar 
t the period under study (Table 2,10). 
majority (84 per cent) of population s( 
oral areas* The situation in if m 

Lth 82 par cent of ite population being 
_ . . u .. .ws-we, ^.mnatirv as a whole# 
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< 2 h@ growth of urban population and increase in the 
extent of. urbanisation in Kumaon is mainly accounted for by 
the trends in Hainital district. So far as the other tw© 
districts are concerned/ growth of their urban population 
during 1951-81 has been lower than that in India and Uttar 
Pradesh. Whatever increase in urbanisation has taken place 
in Almora and Pithoragarh, it is attributed to natural 
increase in urban population. In the case of Nalnital, it 
±® mainly due to net in-migration into the towns of the 
and the emergence of some new towns out of the 







Alraora 1. Dwarahat N.A, 

Pithoragarh 1. Dharchula T.A. 

2* Didihat T.A* 

3 » Lohaghat N.A, 

4. Ch&mpawat T.A* 

Nainital 1. Bhimtal T.A. 

2* Lalkuan T.A. 

3. Kaladhungi T.A. 
4 0 Sultanpur T.A® 

5. Basspur T.A. 

6. Kichha T.A. 

?• Gadarpur T.A. 

8. Sit&rganj T.A. 
i* Khatlma T.A* 


source s Census of India* 1981* Series»22, ¥ttar Pradesh*. 

Paper 1 -at 1981 Supplement* Provisional Population 
Totals* page 13. 


4<4 Th© definition of urban .area adopted in the 1981 
Census is as follows t 

A. All statutory towns* i.e.* all places with a municipal, 
corporation*, municipal board* or cantonment broad or no^,fi#®\'; 
town •£*&. . 

B. All other places which satisfy the following criteria* 

i. A minimum population of 5000; 

Ai. 75 per cent of the male working population engaged 
in non-agricultural (and allied) activity; and 
Ail. A density of population of atlaast 400 per sq.fcm* 


VI Below 5,000 


-do* 
-do- 
-do- 
— •do** 


10*000-19 
; -•d.O® 1 
5*000-9* 
-do** 
-do- 
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SO 

A rapid upsurge in. the urban population during 
1971-81 decade in Nainital district was mainly due to the 
Inclusion of 9 new areas in the list of urban areas* Of 
course, the population of old towns particularly Hainital 
has also grown fast due to reasons stated earlier* On the 
other hand, only a few areas have been defined as new urban 
areas, and old towns have also grown slower in Almora and 
Pithoragarh. Levels and pace of economic development of the 
three districts, when correlated with the extant and growth 
of urbanisation goes well to corroborate the proposition of 
a strong association between urbanisation and economic 


development 


2*4*6 Literacy 

Education not only improves the quality of human life ^ - 

; "N : ; 

but also positively influences economic and social develop*^ 

ment. It is, therefore, regarded as a hey input in ,%i 

V, 

development* Available evidences also suggests that most 
of 'the countries with higher average income have a high 


percentage of literacy and higher level of skill* On this 


2 3 Jo shi, B*K* (1982), 8 Underdevelopment in Bill, . Agfpj^ l 
of Uttar Pradesh % A Socio-Economic study * * ^Mmeoqra^Bei 
Report)'* Girl" Institute . of Development Studies, B~»42 , 
Kiralanagar, Lucknow, p»ll» 



literacy? but in the case of female literacy it lag* behind 
India and outstrips u*p.« As regards, increase in literacy' 
during the period 1951-81, female literacy has 
markedly higher increase as compared to male li 
may also be noted that while U«P, has experienced the 
increase in overall literacy as well as in the male li 
followed by India, Kumaon region has registered the highest 
increase of the order of 400 per cent in female literacy 
against of 305 per cent in XJ.P* and 214 per cent in India*: 


In Kumaon region as a whole, the percentage of 
to the total papulation was IS in 1951 and 38 in if ©I,, 
an increase of more than two-fold. At the same time , 
important to not® that while there is decidedly 
Improvement in the literacy in the region, the fact 
that even in 1981, nearly half of the males and near 
fourth of the females in the region were still illi 
According to an observer, the most shocking revelation of 
an analysis of the first results of the 1981 :^enstts. ■ 
was not the high growth rate, but the high- illiteracy 







Pradeihand ' ^ 1951 to 


1 1971 1 


CENSUSES 


FssEeroale 1951 


16.8 


Almora 


30.3 


3.6 


15.8 


Pithoragarh 


29.4 


21.7 


27*4 31.9 
36.7 41.3 
14.4 20.2 


37.5 

46. 1 


Nainltal 


30.3 


9.4 


26 


18.0 


24 .® & 30 ^ 4 
38.8 44,4 
9,3 15.4 


38.0 

52 , 

23 . 


Kwmcm Region 


30.2 


4.6 


17.7 21.7 
27,3 31.5 
7,0 10.5 


10.S 

17,4 

3,6 


Uttar Pradesh 


16 . 7 ** 

24 . 9 ** 

7 . 9 ** 


36 


24,0 29.4 
34.4 39.4 
12.9 18.7 


India 


46 


***Excludes Assam and Jammu. & 


il) Census of India# 1971# General Population Tables 

ill Census of India# 1981# Uttar Pradesh# ' Paper t of 
1981 Supplement# ' Provisional Population Totals, 

iw) Census of India# 1981# Series-1 # India# Paper-3 
1981# Provisional Population Totals {worlsers and 
" non- 







increase in bath raal® anti female literacy is# however* 
in Nalnital district* It is quite clear from the 
in table that female literacy is picking up faster than 
male literacy which in turn is bound to have a salutary 
effect on the further pace of literacy. 


Alroora ha® been the oldest town in the region 


an education centre and administrative headquarter® 







comprising 164 villages of Almora tehsll transferred from 


Alrnora districts It was declared as a border district. 


and, therefore, liberal financial assistance flowed to this 


district from the State Government, This led, on the asm 


hand, to an expansion of educational facilities in the 


and to in-migration of literate and educated to roan the 
programmes and government offices, on the other. As a resu 
literacy rates gained momentum in the subsequent decade 


male In-migrants form a sizeable part of 


mostly illiterate. It may also b© noted than Plthoragarh 
had initially a low and Mainital a high literacy base, .and 
rates of growth to a certain extent reflect this differenci 
as well. 


Literacy and education are per sued in the hill districts, 
as in most other places, viz, * Alrnora and Plthoragarh with 


99 




let Censu 






racu.tioaa.ixy tne avenues of educated or white col 
mployment have existed mainly outside these distr. 
Education, thus, has only helped the process of out- 
ti 

of diversification of the economies of the districts and 

over concentration of female population in agriculture are 

the two basic reasons for the low female literacy in these 
26 

two districts* Here, it may also be noted that in these 

have also , to 







ts of the Kumaon Divi 




1* ft 
2* V 


Almora 

Pithoragarh 

Hainital 
Kumaon Region 


22*26 

61*15 


22*20 

61.23 


15.84 17, 


17.24 

37.73 


44 • 05 


21 » 
47*20 



32 

63.92 

► 70 


► 08 

127*78 

,14 

14.62 

(1971—81J 

,.64 

89,3$ 

,14 

32.89; 

,82 

80*51 

►64 

24.04 1 












differences in the composition, of population of towns in 
the two districts* Most Alroora towns are administrative 
and educational centres, while a large number of towns in 
Mainital plains are commercial and have a si saable 
tion of labour classes among their population* It is 
apparent that , rural literacy has piched up faster than, 
literacy in all the three districts* As a .result*, the 
increase in rural .and urban literacy in the Kumaon reg: 
amounted to 81 per .cent and 24 per cent respectively* .Among 
district®, Pithoragarh has witnessed the highest increase 







i: 



Labour fora® is a dependent: variable of population 
s© any change in the population sis® is bound to affect 
size ©£' labour force® In the absence of any major 
in participation rates* change in the labour- force 

07 

almost * since qua non 1 with the growth- of population*. 


Before discussing the trends of labour fore® in 


Kuraaon 


region* an ©sqjlanation regarding the method employed to 


increase in both number of schools as well as number of 
students per lahh of population in Pithoragarh district 
cogently is In line with our observation that the rat® of 
progress in literacy has been faster in Pithoragarh as 
compared to Almora and Wainital* 'Ihe figures also 
that in terms of the conditions for expansion for , 
and education* the Kumaon region* is better placed 
the State Uttar Pradesh*. 


^•5 Growth of Labour Fore® in the Kumaon Region 

















Kalra, B*R., *A Mote® on Working Fore© Estima 


1961 


population was, on the basis of income, classified into the 
three categories, namely - earners (self-supporting), earning f 


dependents and non-earning dependents* But in the 1961 


Census for the first time, the ’income 8 concept was given 


up and the ’work* concept was adopted, and, as a result. 


m* 


mm 


figures of self-supporting Persons and Earning Dependents, 
the following categories are deducted according to their 


own means of livelihood * 


km All self-supporting person® of livelihood class 
IV* who did not report secondary means of liveli- 
hood other than class I Vj? 


# J ■ 

livelihood Class IV % Uon«cultivating owners of land., 

agricultural rent receivers and 
■/'- ' . : fh«if dependents. 




©0 


II 9 All earning dependents (as per their own 
means of livelihood) who are reported 
under class IV? 

ill* All self-supporting persons in non- 

agricultural , non-productive occupations? 
and 

lv® An estimated number of earning dependents in 
non-agricultural * non-productive occupations* 

There are* however* some problems likely to arise in 
employing this method* For instance* the number of self- 
supporting persons of non-productive occupations is given 
in Rote of Table B-III only by sex and residence* Thus* • 
it becomes I problem how to distribute them in different 
livelihood ©lasses* -In the case of- such earning, dependants-* 
Kalra suggests- to subtract an estimated number from total 
earning dependants® Therefore* while there Is a basic 
problem fori such estimation, on the on© hand* it will be 
arbitrary oik the other* Such self-supporting persons are 
however* not large in number? for example* In Almora 
(including Pithoragarh) they accounted for 1.630 (males. 1102 
and females 523) in 1951* . Similarly* it is also presumed 
that the number of .such earning dependents, in. non-productive 
occupations would be* by and large* almost close to that of 
such self-supporting persons* Keeping in view the above 
sets of issues* if their number is excluded from the cal- v 
eolation of workers* it is not likely to distort 


h. 



mean® of livelihood 

Total earnin- 

Less * Those reporting class XV as the only 
means of livelihood 


The total labour force# so estimated for Kumaon and 
its districts for the years 1951 # 1961# 1971.#. 1981. is given 
in Table 2 #14® 

A juxtaposition of the figures of population and labour 
fore® from 1951 to 1981 {Table 2 #14) clearly depicts that 







Labour Force in the Kuroaon 
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1981 figures of workers (main+marg±nal> is# however# consi- 
dered comparable with 1961# and after the adjustments in the 
1951 figures as explained above# it is possible to make 
reasonably valid analysis of growth of labour force 
1951*81# on the basis of figures fox the initial aEwa 
years* As against 52 per cent increase in Kuraaon, U.P* 
experienced a decline of the order of 30 per cent in its 
female labour force during 1951*81,- mis is mainly due ft 
a relatively higher proportion of marginal female workeXi.% 
in the Kuraaon (36*4 per cent of main female workers) as 
compared to Uttar Pradesh (93 per cent) * Variations in the 
growth in labour ' force and population and different 
of the ratio of growth between the two variables is due 
the changes in participation of labour force over the 
and over space# i*e« # between Kumaon region than 



reveals an important characteristic 
participation is considerably high in the hill 


per cent in Hainltal, 93 per cent in Pithoragarh and 29 
per cent in Almora* In comparison # labour force in U.P* 
has grown by 34 per cent during the period,, Another signi- 
ficant point to note is that the growth in labour force in 
Kumaon has been of the 65 per cent of the growth of papula 
tlon, in U«P„ the corresponding percentage was only 45 « 
Further* in one hill district* namely Pithoragarh , growth 
in labour force has exceeded growth of population « 


ition Ri 


Kumaon, 


Labour force participation rates have been higher in 
the Kumaon region as compared to Uttar Pradesh and India 







CENSUSES 


F®Pema.l@ 1951 1961 1971 


1981 

(Main 

Workers) 


(Total 


Almora P 

M 

F 

Pithoragarh P 

M 

F 

Nalnltal P 

M 

F 

Kumaon Region P 

M 

F 

Uttar Pradesh P 

M 

F 

India P 

M 

E> 


11). Census of India# 1981# .Uttar Pradesh Papes 
■ Supplement, Provisional ■ .Population Totals* 


51.45 

59*19 

38.84 

38*05 

55*25 

48*53 

55*08 

62.83 

29.85 

48,56 

59.86 

40 , 14 

46,20 

55*85 

48.59 

50.86 

63.66 

31.97 

33.85 

48,37 

33*53 

39.04 

63.77 

54*12 

26*61 

26*93 

7,72 

45*37 

55*15 

36*78 

44,37 

59.19 

51.07 

46 *46 

50.75 

21*59 

41*40 

39,12 

30*94 

58,09 

58,10 

52*54 

23.06 

18*14 

6.71 

39.10 

42.98 

32*92 

54 . 09 

57.10 

52,50 

23.19 

27*90 

11*85 


47*82 

49*39 

46*39 


31*81 

51,52 

9*57 


29.22 

36*47 

22,62 

37,66 

42*86 

32*73 

31*88 

51,83 

8*23 

32*18 

45*46 

18*37 

29*13 

49*61 

6*02 

33*44 

51*23 


45*73 

46.13 

45*36 

40*46 

57*21 

20*59 

43*90 

52*72 

34*73 


37. 








Is confined only to a few selected operations* In fact# tb 
relatively high percentage of female in the labour fore® of 
the hill districts only depicts their servitude to the hard 
economic life of their habitat* 


Xn the Kuroaon region as a whole* the labour force parti* 
cipation rates estimated to 45 per cent# 55 per cent# 37 per 

















du© to the drastic change in the definition of 8 worker* 
in the 1971 Census® Many of the housewives or students 
who were treat®! as workers on the basis of some very 
marginal contribution in the 1961 Census were not included 
in 1971 as workers® Apparently, the females were more 
susceptible to the change in the definition of worker as 
compared to males. Shat is why the decline in female work 
participation rates was much more drastic# from about 51 
per cent to about 22 per cent# though male participation 
rate too declined from about 59 per cent to about 51 per 
cent* The same feature is noticed in U.P. and India also. 
But the overall decline was sharper in Kumaon because of 
larger proportion of women being engaged in productive 
activity# besides being housewives and the greater suscepti- 
bility of women to definitional changes in 1971* 

In 1981# a perceptible rise in labour force participa- 
tion rates is indicated everywhere # but more sharply in 
Kuiaaon than in the- State- or’ the country# It has risen in 
the region from about 37 per cent to about 44 per cent 
1971-Si * in this regard, a close look at the sex specific 
participation rates indicates that the increase in appre- 
ciably higher in the case of female than the male partici- 
pation rates#- Whereas this tendency again in general, it ... 



participation rates and greater susceptibility of 
workers to definitional changes., As is known the 1981 Census 
workers® included not only 'main workers • (which almost 
identical to 9 workers' of 1971) but also 'marginal* workers 


It is seen from 


education upto primary and 
cent matriculation and higher*, 
course* uneven among the districts 









Percentage Person 
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educated labour fore© (matriculation and above) is dismally 
low in Pithoragarh district (3 per cent)* A look at the 
sector-wise participation rates reveals that while the 
illiterate labour force preponderates in the primary sector 
followed by the secondary sector# the educated labour fore© 
is heavily concentrated in the tertiary sector (services)* 
This is a general phenomenon that as we move up from 
tion with low to higher educational levels# with the rise 
in the number of school years completed# their parti 
•tends to decline in the primary (agriculture) sector and 
secondary (industry) sector and increase in the tertiary 
(service) sector* 


While the general pattern of growth of population and 


a® distinct and peculiar characteristics of the 
situation in the region* First, the Kumaon reg 
experienced a steady faster increase in the pop 


is that population growth in Kumaon is not so much a 
of high birth rat© as elsewhere* as an exceptionally 





Second* th© 


Population below 15 years of ag® cons' 
per cent in th© region* and females p< 
have always exceeded 1000 in the hill 
phenomena ©re the result® of single o 


in the region* participation rates of women population, is 
singularly higher in the region than elsewhere, A very h 
participation rate amongst women* and predominanc® of worn 
in the labour force#; iw t) «le out-migration* th* pw&m 





nities has lagged behind thus resulting in an increase in th® 
magnitude of unamp i oymen t * Increasing population in th® 
region gets first Inevitably drawn towards land du© to the 
dearth of other avenues of employment which has in turn 
intensified population pressure on land. Agriculture thus 
is a residuary occupation*, In effect# for persons born in 
rural area.®# there hardly seems an ©scape from agricultural 
career# Family rather than individual is th© employment 
unit in agriculture# which has its own implications in terms. 













analysis of employment and unemployment# In fact# 

it difficult to configure the true and real size and 

4 

of un-employment# Hone-the-less # w@ have tried in the 








Although th© Census has been on® of the main sources 
providing data on unerqployment „ the data thrown up by the 


are undertaken at an Interval of ten years which cover a 
rang© of demographic, economic, social and cultural 
An important drawback which is generally pointed- out of the 







ment as disclosed by the Census cannot be regarded as a true 
and fair reflection of the conditions prevailing in the rural 
areas, as the rate of unemployment appears to be grossly 
underestimated , Keeping in view these sets of issues# the 


recommended that in order to get the possible appropriate 
estimates on unemployment, this task should foe undertaken by 
other agencies especially the National Sample Survey Organi- 
sation* Because the coverage of the Census is too vast to 
collect detailed information# and the hastily trained .Census 


questions from the respondents especially £©; 
from a person whether he is employed or not* 


®u» Concept of Unemployment 1 
lies# Vol, IAni# 1942 f p« 30® 





pinch of salt in this regard* 


Neve rth less i-m have attempted here estimates of un- 
employment using Census figures# for whatever value they 
may have* Here, it is important to note that in the 1971 
Census, no direct question was ashed about unemployment* 
According to the sub-categories of non-workers, the last 
category# ’other non-workers * is likely to represent the 
unemployed* 8 


Hie Census figures presented in Table 3*1 suggest that 
though unertrployinen t is on the increase everywhere# yet it 
does not appear as grave a problem as is generally believed* 
Incidence of unemployment# i*e* , percentage of unemployed 
to labour force# is a very convenient yardstick, for 
the extent of unemployment* It is clear from the 


^According to- the 1971 Census, the population ia 
fled into, workers and non-workers with, further 
The workers and non-workers were broadly classified as 
cultivators* (ii) agricultural labourers* Ciii) household 
industry workers? (iv) other workers- including factory 
persons engaged in trade, transport, construction 
and services, political and social 
also classified into (i) household 






s Sloe of Unemployment xn the Kuraaon 


Uttar Pradesh , and India (1951-71 


507*(0.12) 

499 (0« 24) 547 

8 (0.01) 41 

Included in 253 
Alraora 2 30 

23 

230 (0.14) 1076 

213 (0.17) 1055 

17 (0.04) 21 

737 (0.12) 1917 

712 (0.21) 1832 

25 (0.01) 85 

33155 (0.13) 84472 

25983 (0.13) 81029 

7172 (0.10) 3443 

Mot Aval la- 3 
ble** 1246591 

1 


6 ) 
(0.32) 
( 0 . 12 ) 

(0.16) 

(0.03) 

(0.03) 

(0.39) 

(0.49) 

(0,03) 

(0,24) 

(0,40) 

( 0 , 02 ) 

(0.29) 

(0.36) 

(0.05) 


410 (0.35) 

548 (0,43) 
488 (0,65) 
60 (0.12) 


2950 


(1.24) 

(1.44) 


6030 

5170 

860 

363547 

318108 

45439 


(1.06) 

(0.44) 

(1.33) 

(1.29) 

(1.64) 

(l« 84) 
(1.91) 
(1.46) 


Almora 

Pitlioragarh 

Mainital 

Kureaon Region 

Uttar Pradesh 

India 


Figures in parentheses refer to incidence of una^loymant, 1 ..e**; 
percentage to labour force# 


*Th±s includes that of Plthoragarh also. 


Mote * i) The corresponding data for the 1981 Census ar© still 
awaited at the time of writing-. 


ii ) These figures could not however*, be adjusted because.,;! 
tehsilwlse data on uneiap 1 oymen t ar® not available. 

. ' .. '' •. ■ V?*d 

. • • ; ' , .. ■ . j-.JS 

**Jn the 1951 Census, data were collected .only in the three 
States of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bombay, s&urashtra and 
Kutoh, .under - the option provided to the Superintendents of ^ 1 

Census Operations of various States to include an additional 
question in the Census schedule©!* all India level, . It la, 
therefore ion employment estimates are not available in. 19S1 
(Report of th® Committee of Experts on Unemployment. Estimates* 
1970, p.23). 

sources * i) census of indie* District Census Handbooks, Almora, 
.Pithoragarh, Nainital , 1951, 1961, 1971. 

11) Census of India, 1951, Uttar Pradesh, Volume II, 
.Economic fables® . - 

iii) Census of India, 1961, Vol.I, Part Il-B (iii) 
General Economic Tables. 
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the overall extent, of unemployment Is apparently low in 
the Kumaon region as compared to U,P, and India and is still 
lower in Pifchoragsrh, In the Kumaon region as a whole „ 
only 0,12 per cent of labour force was reported as unemployed 

in 1951? the percentage increased to 0*88 in 1971, The 

are 

corresponding figures for U,P./0,13 and 1,33 per cent. Again 
a break-up into male-female unemployed suggests that the 
extent of unemployment has been greater among males than 
females, but the situation had reversed in Nainital and U„P, 
in 1971, 

It is observed that the extent of unemployment has 
witnessed a big upsurge during the decade 1961-71 and th© 
increase is markedly higher in th© case of females, Th© 
reason may partly li® in th® change in the definition of 
"worker 9 in the 1971 Census resulting in exaggeration in 
th© number of female- non- workers and, in turn, the female 
unemployed. But even if observed increase is taken to be 
real, the total magnitude of unemployment arrived on the 
basis of Census data cannot be considered alarming, Sven 
in 1971, unemployment as a proportion of labour fore© was 
thr»#*f ourth ©£ one per cent in Almora, less than half a 
per cent in Plthoragarh, and one and a quarter per cent in 
Nainital district. The figure for the whole region was 
lower than one per cent -{0*88 per cant). 


m 


It is# however# inportanfc to note that the extent of 
unemployment is signif icantly high in the urban areas# 

For instance# in the Kumaon region as a whole# incidence 
of unemployment in the urban areas was as high as 5.3 per 
cent of the labour force in 1971 as against only Q.40 per 
cent in the rural areas* This is mainly due to the fact 
that in the rural areas the adult members of a family 
generally remain engaged in their family holdings though 
there may not be sufficient work for all of them* And# in 
the Censuses all such persons have been recorded as employed.. 

On the contrary# the urban occupations axe of a different 
nature and do not give employment to all the members of the 
family,® 

Another feature that is note-worthy is a high incidence { 
of unemployment among the educated. In fact.# incidence of 
unemployment is found to consistently increase, with level# 
of educational attainments. Data on unerap loyroen t by educa- 
tional levels are available for the region and districts of 
our study only for 1961? and figures {Table 3.3) indicate 
, 

\m 

® Census of India # 1951# Volume II# Uttar Pradesh# Part ' M 
I-A-Reoort# .op . cit * * p.442. | 







54 ( 0 - 05 ) 
66 ( 0 . 16 ) 


65 ( 0 , 02 ) 
68 ( 0 . 14 ) 


74 ( 0 . 20 ) 
14 ( 0 . 07 ) 
89 ( 0 . 78 ) 
53 ( 2 . 42 ) 


92 ( 0 . 08 } 
14 ' ( 0 | 06 ) 
91 ( 0 . 73 ) 
56 ( 2 . 49 ) 


Pi.thorafa.rh 


2 ( 0 . 
3 ( 5 ® 


282 (- 0.22 > 
223 ( 0 . 46 ) 
309 ( 1 . 30 ) 
241 ( 2.213 


283 ( 0 , 15 ) 
228 ( 0 . 44 ) 
315 ( 1 . 24 ) 
248 ( 2 . 22 ) 


410 ( 0 . 15 ) 
303 ( 0 . 27 ) 
609 ( 1 . 05 ) 
510 ( 2 . 74 ) 


442 ( 0 . 07 ) 
310 ( 0 . 25 ) 
623 ( 1 . 00 ) 
340 ( 2 . 32 ) 


Kumaon Region 


18346 ( 1 . 19 ) 
21349 ( 3 . 11 ) 










i® Committee o; 


that un«Rploy»ent is only 0*07 per cent among the illiterates 


2*82 per cent among those with matriculation or higher 

education. This feature is universally observed in each 

district of the region# in the State as well in the country, 

A low incidence of unemployment among the illiterates and ! 

semi- literates is perhaps a reflection of their willingness 

10 

to talc© up manual or menial work* A close look at the 
district-wise figures under-scores an interesting feature 
that up to the middle school qualification the incidence of 
unemployment remains higher among males than females but 
thereafter the opposite happens. Higher xmemployment among J 


educated in general. 


But U,P, has witnessed a greats 


incidence of unemployment among males than females at ® 
levels of education, In-so-much-as the female workers ar 
not willing to take up all kinds of jobs and the meagre 



n< 



; 


a greater degree of unemployment can b© expected among the 
female than the male educated * This trend seems to be 
operating in Kumaors region as well® 


Figures of age- specific extent of unemployment by sex 
(Table 3® 4) suggest that most unemployed are fresh entrants 
in the- labour force and the highest incidence of unemployment 
therefore is found among those between 15-34 years of age® 
This, however, is a general phenomenon in the country and 
is not anyway specific to the Kumaon region® 


Another source of data on unemployment are the Employ- 
ment Exchanges® At the outset, it is important to note 
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and Sex In 
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to arrive at reliable estimates of the unemployed.® Here* 
it may b© pointed-out that one can at best attempt the 
estimate of urban unemployment on the basis of employment 
exchange figures, even after the necessary corrections, 
as the non-registration of rural unemployed In these 
exchange® is very difficult to estimate®. 


Attempts have been mad© to correct for limitations , 
namely rural registrants in urban areas® employed xmglm** 
tracts, students registrants and unregistered unemployed.® 
on the basis of information from various different 
J* Krishnamur fcy , for example, used the following corrects 
factors on the figure of persons on Live Register, to 


arrive at the estimates of urban unemployment in the 
in December, 196-8®. 


i« One third of the registrants were assumed 
b© located in rural areas, on the basis 










the basis of the same DEGT Survey 


iii<» Only 40 per cent of -the urban unemployed 


Exchange* on the basis of MSS 19th and 


on unemployed among registrants Krl shnamurthy also worked- 
out alternative estimates* 


Following the same procedure* we estimated urban un- 
employment in the districts and the region of Kumaon* The 
results* however* gave an unrealistically high rate of urban 


This* w® hypothesised* was mainly for 


is The proportion of rural registrants is much 
than 33 per cent assumed particularly in Almora and 
aarh districts* In these districts* the towns are . 
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have a sizeable number of villages surrounding them from 
where students com® to towns for education and on completing 
education register with employment exchanges in the towns 
although they live in the villages,. That there should b© 
a large proportion of rural residents among registrants 
is also suggested by a very high figure of persons on Live 
Register as compared to the labour force* For example# 
Alraora had 13375 parson on live Register as against urban 
labour fore© 19508 in 1981, In Pithoragarh the respective 
figures were 8037 and 9041# Even in Nainifcal* a figure of 
20255 registrants# against its urban labour force of 91279 
appears quite on the higher side* 


±±, The proportion of unregistered urban unemployed is 
likely to be much lower than 60 per cent assumed on th© 
basis of NSS survey# particularly in Almora and Pithoragarh, ' m 


In the town© in these districts and to a large extent 
Mainital town also# the virtually sole avenues for 
consists of government offices and other public institutions; || 
and# it is obligatory for a candidate for these jobs to have 
himself registered with the Employment Exchange, Therefor®# 
not many of the job seekers can afford to remain unregi steredJl 


We attempted to verify the above hypotheses by. having .- 
cheek on the residences of registrants*- On that 
basis we arrived at an estimate of rural registrants.' -:-'Ss#^#i 7 ;; 



are concerned# It was not possible to verify the exact 
figure but# on the basis of informed judgement and son© 
unstructured information gathered# w@ presumed that the 
following proportions of the urban unemployed register with 
the Employment Exchange# Almora 85 per cent# Pithoragarh 
90 per cent and Nainital 65 per cent® On the basis of these 


Kumaon 














It is seen from table 3*6 that no\t the incidence of 
unemployment accounts for much lower as compared to earlier 
estimates (Table 3*5). A comparison of these estimates 
among districts indicates that incidence of unemployment 
is much high in Alrnora and Pithoragarh and low in Wainital. 

The main reason for this difference is the varying levels 
of urbanisation and size of labour force between the districts! 
as noted earlier* Further* the incidence of unemployment 
has popped up everywhere* yet the lowest increase of 33*97 
per cent in Pithoragarh as compared to the respective 
increases of 210*87 per cent and 158*99 per cent in Almora 
and Nainital during the period 1971-81 is interesting to 
note* 




Survey 

inception in 1950# has been a major source of mass statist! 
data on the economically active population in the country. 
The N8S commenced to collect data especially on unsnployment 
since Its 9th round (from May to November* 1955) and has . 
continued the ©Karels© in on® form or another* /The c©v«3®l|(#: 
of. various rounds of surveys has varied from- ©a®, .round to . 



m 
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population into "employed” # "unemployed" # and “not in the 
labour force" depending on the respondent's activity during 
the reference period. But during the late 1960's, the 
employment enquiries were critically appraised and a 
necessity was keenly felt for a re-orientation of the very 
approach to the problem and as well as for a proper concep- 
tualization. This was thought necessary so that the 
extremely heterogeneous character of the labour- fore© in 

the Indian economy would be recognized and properly reflected 

14 

in the statistical data. 
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Following the Expert Ccramittee* a*" recommendations in 
this regard, the NSS in its 27th round (from October 1972 


1C 


The National Sample Survey# 27th Round# Vol.I# New 
Delhi# 1972# p*l» 


1 3,1 The concept of labour force is basic to the issue 
of unemployment. The concept as adopted in the developed 
countries is unsuitable for an economy like ours# the 
problem being that a sizeable proportion of labour input 
in the household enterprises is provided by the members of 
the family who have only a partial attachment to the labour 
market. Tliey work in family enterprises as and when required ,,, 
without receiving any wages and thus# they become the part | 
of the labour force in the technical sens© of the term*. 

When there is no such work they generally revert to household | 
work. Their inclusion in the labour force is misleading# | 
but their exclusion would be equally unrealistic". ( Report of 
the Committee of Experts on Unemployment Estimates# 1970 # I 
India, "planning CoagBission# op. eit . # p»30) «■ 


m 



The incidence of under employment (1.66) is substantially 
higher than the overt unemployment (0.61) in the Hill region. jj; 
The opposite is the case In the whole State of U.P. The $ 

break-up of the incidence of unemployment into male and 
female population as also into rural and urban areas exhibits jj 
a high degree of difference in this regard. Obviously, under-' 
employment has a higher degree in the rural areas whereas 


open 


in the urban areas... 


more i 


than females appear under the grip of under-employment as 
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to September 1973) attempted to collect data on unemployment 
to reflect, to the extent possible, the actual intensity of 
the problem. The 32nd Round (July 19 77- June 1978) of the 
NSS Is the recent one in this regard. In both the rounds, 
estimates on unemployment are based on ‘current status' and 
‘usual status' basis. 


The results of the 32nd round have not yet have publi- 
shed at the time of writing and the earlier 27th round does 
not provide district- wise estimates on lineup loymen t. . This 
is why the estimates of the entire Hill Region have been 
presented along with that of the State. Table 3.7 gives 
percentage distribution of persons by usual, activity statu#, 
by sex and residence in the Hill Region vis-a-vis state 
according to the 27th round of the HSS. 
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based on the 27th round of the NSS to determine the nature 
and extent of unemployment in the State, Their results 
are presented in table 3,8# ■which also confirm the obser- 
vations made above# A comparison with the state figures 
suggests that the exclusively hill district® (0,87) are 
very close to the State (0#88) * it® distribution into rural 
and urban areas reveals some difference between the two# 
While the incidence of male unemployment in both rural and 
urban areas is substantially higher in the hill districts* 
the incidence of rural female unemployment remains at a 
very low level in the hills (0,12) as compared to the State 
(0,34) as a whole. This reflects the outstanding fact that 
agriculture is largely a women's job in the hills while the 
participation of males is confined only to a few selected 


supplement to the study of the extent and nature 
ryroent based on data from above secondary sources 


Uttar Pradesh '* Occasional Paper No, 10* Govind 
Sr i" Social 1 ' Selene© institute* Allahabad* p*tl% 




in Uttar Pradesh and Hill Districts 







n June 


Number of 


of 200 households, only 23 households had a total of 25 
persons as unemployed in the sample villages® In terms 
of extent or Incidence of unemployment, it accounted to: 
4® 46 per cent to the total workers and 2® 3? per cent to 
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the total population,, It is further interesting to observe 
that as many as 177 households had not even a single un- 
employed, 21 households reported only 1 person as unemployed 
in each and 2 households reported 2 persons as unemployed 
each. On the basis of above description, now it can be 
summed up that overt unemployment is not a serious problem 
in the rural Kumaon in general and in the rural Pithoragarh 
in particular. 


3,2*5 Comparison of Different Estimates 

An examination of the above alternative estimates of 
unemployment revealed by various sources suggests that the 
incidence of unemployment as disclosed by the Census and 
the National Sample Survey are very close to each other 
{Table 3,10), Incidence of rural unemployment is substan- 
tially lower than that of urban unenployment everywhere 
in the region. The highest incidence of urban unemployment 
Is, however, revealed by the Employment Exchange data. On 
the other hand the highest incidence of rural unemployment 


H 


by our sample 


& of Pithoragarh district. On 


\ -:..I 


the whole, the different estimates 


that overall 


\ }f 

unemployment rate in Kumaon may be in the range of one to \ |j 
two per cent, it being around 1 per cent in the rural and v : s|; 
around 4,5 per cent of labour fore© in the urban areas, VI 
















fringe of unemployment problem in an - agricultural economy 

life© ours* in fact* it is meaningful in the context of 

wage earners® But in the case of self-employed and their 

17 

dependents* overt, unemployment is evidently rare* There- 
fore* in an economy like ours where the majority of workers 
are self-employed in agriculture # the problem of unemployment 
should to® approached from the angle of under- ©nployrnent . 
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Under-emp loyment refers to persons who®© employment 

1 

is part-time# seasonal or of inherently low productivity® 
On idle other hand# the term disguised unemployment is used 
to designate a situation in which an amount of labour fora 
may be withdrawn from the land without affecting its cul 
vation and production. This reflects the notion that the 
marginal productivity of these workers withdrawn from 

to 

agriculture is zero® Here# however# an attempt has been 
mad® to determine the extent of under-employment on time- 
criterion# using our sample data* 


Agriculture# in the Kuraaon region# more than elsewhere# 
offers only seasonal employment* Around sowing and harves- 
ting# there is heavy load of work to be completed in short 
time and# therefore# agriculturists have to work long 
As against this* the period between the harvest and the next 
sowing is almost workless# rendering many without work® 







*■ 


The whole year has been divided into four seasons and 
time-disposition of workers by sex in each season is 
recorded accordingly and then it is converted into under* 
employment in each part of the year. The time period to 
consider a worker as fully “gainfully employed*' is taken 
aa per norms set by the Planning Commission, i*e„ , 280 
days in a year. In this way, workers those working less 


not how many persons are unemployed but how much they remain 
•unemployed. 


Incidence of under- employment or seasonal unemployment 


estimated on this basis turns out to be very high, 173 days 
for males and 91 days for females (Table 3.11). As percen- 
tage of the norm of 280 days, it works out to 62 and 32 per 


than 1.80 days* As against this, the 


for Agricultural 


1 culture 
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alsoreaches to this conclusion that there is under-employment i 
in the watershed to the extent of 45 . 5 per cent as only 54 . 5 
per cent labour force is utilised* 

A season-wise break— up of employment indicates that 
it is the June- August quarter which offers the maximum 
employment followed by March- fey quarter* Apparently, the 
winter season (December-February) provides the least employ- 
ment® The idle period between the harvest and th® next 
sowing alone accounts for the unevenness in work days among 

seasons as noted at th® outset* 

3.4 Work Time Deposition of Female Workers 

Looking at the time-disposition by hours everyday, it 

is observed that the women are hardly under-employed# given 
their multifarious activities. They work on an average 11 
hours a day in various activities (Table 3.12). 

About 10 hours of their work time is more or less equally 
divided among three activities t cultivation# household 
activities and animal husbandry. Th® remainder amount of 
time# slightly less than one hour is devoted to child- 
rearing. Here# it is Important to note that th® aforesaid 
work-disposition presents the situation during peak agricul- 
tural season# ±,e* # June- July# therefore# it can not be 
strictly generalised for th© whole year. None-the-less# 
broad generalisation can be drawn from these figures regarding 
the women servitude to th® hard economic life of their habitat. 

■n i l I, i - 
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for a job and further over half of them preferred to work 


It can be concluded on. the basis of the estimates 


not a serious problem in the region* as its magnitude is 
hardly around ■ 1 per cent of overall labour force. ®i±s 
possibly because of out-migration of a sizeable proportl 
of male workers especially in the hilly parts — Almora a: 
Plthoragarh* At the same time* urban unemployment could 
be considered to b© of a substantial magnitude* Hh© var 

5 p 

force. Also* unemployment among the educated is considerable (] 
and mostly concentrated in the urban areas#. 


a situation has 


such preference seems that it is difficult for them to 
the cost of a change of their work place* A few unsrap 
_ ‘ _ " ' _ M ferr 

district# They reported services* trade or business a 
the preferred job# 


3«6 Cone lusi on 
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thirds of the days and a female worker for almost half of 
the year® The problem is particularly acute in the cas® 
of male workers . In so far as the women are concerned, 
they work contineously during the year in one or other 
activity, and work in activities other than agriculture, 
such as animal husbandry and household xrork is perennial. 

Even on the basis of days of work, they are fully employed 
for around 200 days. And in each of these days, they work 
for about 11 hours. Even during non-agricultural seasons, 
they would still be working for 7-8 hours a day* Thus, 
they are not undar— employed# may be most of the time they 
are over- worked. 

Finally, it is noted that the under-snployed are not 
keen to leave their village for work, May be because, they 
have some essential work - economic and n on-economic — to 
perform at home and going elsewhere to work also involves 
«twt cost of. living# mostoflhem prefer to have some work 
to do in tiaw village in their spare time, . The work preferred, 
by most of them is in the eonstruetim activity. The few 

■ . ■■■ y--. yy - \ 

overtly unem ployed# however* are willing to go out of village 

■ 

for work and offer a wider choice of activities in which 
they will be willing to work. 



Chapter IV 

MIGRATION 


Movement of human beings from one area to another has | 

been an integral part of the march of history* all over J 

the world® 1 In present time too* flow of the shilled | 

personnel from underdeveloped and developing countries to f 
the developed countries is cm the increase and is characterise! 
as M brain drain**- 2 Migration takes place generally from ; 

the less developed to the better developed areas everywhere * 

But migration from and into each area, has certain distinct 
features of its own and it is towards this aspect of the 
economy and labour force of the Kumaon region we turn our 
attention in this chapter, particularly focussing on the 
effects of migration* 

The main source of data on migration has been the 
population Censuses® But* the available informations 
regarding migration from the Censuses are* however* inade- 
quate to throw any light on the related aspects of socio- 
economic importance like reasons of migration and effects 
of migration on the place of origin. Keeping in view our 


invasion of Europe by the Hunds (a nomad race of 

of migration on a gigantic wal® • p.lfe 

U.p M General Report on the Census* Part x ak p 


2 Ghosh, B.N. * Ghosh. *r?' S”' 1 'vnlfS&f 


April-hl^ iSsC p.WT 


osh* B.M. 6t unosn* «««!« — — T ww 

1.. iwHan Cfonmal of La bour Economics, Vol.XXXV, 
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research objectives# in order to fill in this data hiatus# 
we collected information on some of these aspects from the 
households# selected in the sample study conducted by us 
in the four villages of district Pithoragarh * The main 
focus of our investigation was to "know why people move and 
what impact their migration produces on the place of origin# 
©specially on the population structure# production and 
household income* 


like other hill regions# exodus of the population from 
the Kuraaon hills towards plains regions has bean a common ^ 
phenomenon in its economy , 3 Most migration from Kumaon 
region has been of single adult males and of ®eml~p@rman«nt# 
and very little permanent. This is mainly because of the 
two reasons* Most migrants own land in the villages and 
do not want to dispose it off because of the fact that the 
possession of the land is usually regarded as a matter of 
social prestige wad .provides the last economic resort* . 
secondly# a large' number of out-mi grant* have traditionally 
been, going into armed forces where ©wing to the distinct 


3 Watton, H.G., «Mmor- a t a Gasetter ' , Vol*XXXV, Govern- 
wi Press* .Allahabad# 1928# pp*82»8a*. ■ 





®A preliminary Census was taken in all hill districts 
during the autumn of 1900* The final figures adopted were 
those of March 1, 1901. The difference between the two 
totals for Almora district are more interesting. In the 
autumn of 1900, the total population was returned at 501,938,*' 




population of Malle Derma was 5995; on 1st March, 
t in Byans the figures were 3225 end 68® , Almora v 
by Ho ©* ; ' Helton » p * 82 * : I 


villages ©very year to look after their families. After 
retirement, they return permanently to their villages. 

This feature of migration is observed generally and is also 


confirmed by our sample data. 


seasonal or periodical form had also been a special feature 
in the economy of the Kumaon in the past* Part of this 
migration was in pursuit of off-season employment and part \ 
on account of extreme cold in the higher ridges in winter. ' 


Bhotla tribes who traded with Tibet and lived in the 




descended to lower ridges both for climatic and 


is not much in evidence due to ban on trade with 


This makes difficult for them to 







other permanently 


The off-season migration, to tarai area 


during the period of colonisation of plains parts of Nalnital 
and adjoining districts® That having been over long back, 
this kind of migration has also declined during the recent 


Migration streams of different kinds In Kumaon region 


Table 4 d a It is seen from figures in the table that the 
nature of migration in the region as a whole Is prep and© ra- 
te Xy rural to rural (55 per cent)* This feature# which is 

\ 

common to other regions as well and most of it is accounted \ 
for by migration of women from place of birth to elsewhere# \ 


Delhi 


Publi shing House, Fvt, i 








1 $ Mi oration Streams in the Kumaon 


Nainital P 51,68 10,93 11*57 25,82 

M 37,94 16,58 11*87 33*61 

F 57*80 8,43 11,43 22.34 


Source * Census of India, 1961, Uttar Pradesh, General 
Report on Census, Volume XV, Part I-A(l) . 


migration is also perceptible in Kumaon, mainly because of 
the return of semipermanent migrants and their 
borne in urban areas where they wre employed, A 
the district-wise figures brines forth the fact 


Almora 


Plthoragarh P 

H 

F 


Kumaon Region P 

M 

F 


63,83 

24,73 

5,21 

48*62 

36*20 

6.89 

77.90 

13*89 

3.63 


53*75 30*03 4.04 12.18 100, 

45,14 37.44 4*00 13,42 100.00 

63,54 21*59 4*09 10,78 100.00 


6,23 100. 
7.98 100. 
4*58 100 


55.28 

44.85 

64,62 


24.70 

34.14 

16,24 


5.96 14.60 
5.74 15*27 
6,16 12,98 
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make up over four-fifths of migrants? while in Nainital* 
around two-fifths is made up by urban-rural and urban- 
urban migrants# Oils difference in pattern of migration 
could be explained in terms of their varying levels and 
pattern of urbanization# Almora and Pithoragarh have 
only a few towns# besides the district towns to which most 
migration takes place from rural areas# Nainital has quite 
a few sizeable towns and a sizeable inter- town migration 
takes place® 


It may also be noted that# barring rux'al- rural migra- 
tion# an overwhelming proportion of migrants migrate 
the region and mainly for employment in defence services# 
Major part of this migration is to the urban areas# Also# 
most of the out-migration is 1 voluntary* and while most 
in-migration is involuntary following the postings# 
fers# retirements etc# This is particularly true of the 
hilly districts of Almora and Pithoragarh. 
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is# this proportion of population was bora outside the towns 
or villages in which they resided in 1961* Hie gross 
migration in Kumaon region as can be seen from figures in 
'Table 4*2 Is of somewhat lower extent# but it does not 
include migration within the region/district* but only the 
migration out of and in to the region/district. Considering 
that# the volume of gross migration (immigration 
estimated at 23 per cent in 1961 and 20 per cent in 1971# 
can be taken to be quite high* Hie largest volume of 
migration# 41 per cent in 1961 and 29 per cent in 1971 wasi 
recorded in Nainital * but most of it consisted of in- 
migration. In contrast# Almora and Pithoragarh emigration 
out-numbers immigration. While Nainital gained about 20 
per cent of population through migration# Almora and 
Pithoragarh lost about 9 per cent and 7 per cent respecti- 
vely*. as per the 1971 Census. For this reason* the regioi 
as a whole recorded a net-immigration * 

Almora had the highest proportion (17 per cent) of 1 
population migrating outside the district in 1961# 
by Nainital and Pithoragarh, Despite a decline in 
Almora continues to haveth© highest out-migration# but 
the next place is with^st. 

of around 11 per cent* In-migration has slightly 



Migration Years Almora Pithoragarh Nainital Kuraaon 

Region 


1X5 

Table 4.2 t Percentage of In-migration ® Out> ~ 

MiqraSon and Met' Mqration tcT * 

the Population in the Kumaon 


Immigration 


1961 

1971 


3*3 

3*6 


3*1 

4*0 


33.1 

24.3 


13*2 
10 ® 6 


Immigration 


1961 


16,8 

13,0 


5,4 

10.6 


8,0 

4*8 


10.1 

9.5 


N.B* # £-fr) denotes net immigration and (-) net out-migration 

Sources $ i) Census of India® 1961® Uttar Pradesh® General 
Report on the Census® Part I~A(i) . 

ii) Census of India® 1971® Uttar Pradesh. 


both in Almora and Pithoragarh® but due to high out- 
migration these two districts have continued to be chara- 
cterised by a significant net out-migration. Nainital® on 
the other hand® has a large net in-migration. 

It is evident (Table 4.3) that a large part of in- 
migration in Nainital district and out-migration from Almora 
.and Pithoragarh reflects the movement of people from the 
latter to thO fonts or* ffiiis is suggested by a conspicuously 


Net-Mi gration 


1961 

1971 


(— ) 13.5 
(-) 9,4 


(+) 25.1 
{+) 19.5 


(+) 3.1 

(+) 1.1 









to Contiguous and Other 


t census of India, 1961, Uttar Pradesh, General Report on the 
Census , Part I— A{i), pp«421~422« 


larger figure of migration to the contiguous i districts 
as compared to other districts, Ihis is equally true of 















employment in defence services* At the same tin® 


out-migration to other districts too is exceptionally higher 
in Plthoragarho This appears# most plausibly# due to the 
settling of people in the tarai and bhabar areas of Nainital 


we now come to certain qualitative questions relating 
to migration# such as causes of migration# characteristics 


employment and production levels etc* The available secon- 
dary data# primarily from the Census# throws little light 
on these aspects* We# therefore# base our analysis of these 
aspects on the data collected through a sample study of 200 
households conducted, by us for this purpose » 


It nay be noted here that 13 per cent of the person#, 
and 21 per cent of the. labour force were found to have 
mlarated out in the sample households. 


It is generally believed that the migrants belong mostly 
m «s/'»rynrvrni llv noorest sections q£ villages* It is also 




>n< 


5 than amongst the marginal holders or the 3 


Table 4*4 s Landholding size and Migrants Per 
MonselioM 


landholding 

Sis© 

Households with Migrants 

House- 

holds 

with- 

out 

migra- 

nts 

Total % Total Migrants 

house- House- mi grasper 
holds holds nt® house- 
with holds 

migra- 
nt® 

1 

, 2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

0 ”» 0 a 5 

tl 

7 

1 

2 

* 

27 

44 

71 

38*03 

; 42 

0.59 

0,o S m X $ 0 

22 

9 

2 

2 

1 

. 36 

37 

73 

49*32 

59 

0 .31 

1 ©.0 2.©0 

23 

4 

1 


2 

30 

13 

43 

69*76 

44 

1*02 

2.0 - 2*5 

1 

1 

i 

- 

3 

6 

3 

9 

66*67 

21 

1.00 

2.5 «*> 5*0 

1 

1 

1 

•«w* 

1 

4 

- 

4 

100*00 

11 

2.33 

1*0 fit Above 

*#* 



«is» 

#*»■ 

** 

«w* 

«*# 

- 

m 

» 

Total 

64 

22 

6 

4 

7 

103 . 

97 

200 

51® 5 

177 

0.89 


N.B. * Out 
ava 

idlk* .ft) 

tne 


177 migrants# for 24 migrants detailed information was not 
for about their current job® and earnings* ***-—■ ■*- 
has been confined to the rest# 
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whether indicated by (i) percentage of households with 
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migrants# or (ii) number of migrants per household. Given 
the fact that the average size of family does not differ 
significantly among different sis© holders# the migrant/ 
population ratio thus has a positive association with sis® 

of landholdings. 


This tendency is thus apparently contrary to the 
general hypotheses regarding the relationship between 
economic status of the households and migration. This 
could be attributed to on© of the two possible reasons. 
Either# the landless or marginal holders are not necessarily 
economically vary poor and haw. ottar regular eourca. <* 
livelihood, or these groups are so poor that they are not 
able to bear the cost of migration - transport and waiting 
cost, and also do no* hava the neoessary aducatlon and 
skills and city Unto, to -cur. « Job on migration .1— 
vhere. A positive association between educational levels 
and tendency to migrate (fable 4.8) . tends to support the 
Isttftr hypotheses*-. ■ 


The basic reason of migration continues to be economic 
nature. 8 Income of urban/industrlal workers is decidedly 



workers to move from agr 
of rural-urban migration 


b© the major factor. unaer ukuwi 

pressure of consistently increasing population on land 
has increased to such an extent that addition to labour 
force in agriculture does not add to output and thus 
increase in the sheer number of workers on land merely 
TO ans that the same output will be shared by still large 
number. It is argued that the mere shift of workers from 
agricultural sector where the marginal productivity o* 
these workers is aero or near to aero, to industrial sec 
can augment the productivity and output. 

Given the fact that even the * larger' landholders 
have relatively small eeming. in the region of our stn< 
it was expected that most migrants move out to improve 
«,.« V incomes, though they may not have been completely 
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cent due to the lack of employment oppo™^. — — 
Villages (see Table 4.5). Interestingly, only 2 migra 
(1 per cent) migrated on account of irregular avallabl 
of work. During the investigation, it was observed th 
indebtedness of villagers also compelled soma persons 
outside the village to earn to repay the debt. 


motivated primarily by -push- racto* 
, wsth in which push factor dominate. 


.mV>i nation 






©asfcridge (Mass), Harvard University Press, 


The predominance of economic motivation in migration 
Is well testified by the fact that an. overwhelming majority 
(90 per cent) of the migrants moved out in the prim# of 
sir working life# i.e, , at the age of 15-35 years®- tttoi# ■' 
longwith the corresponding average age 20 years suggest® 

1 

r * * 


Reasons 




15 - 35 
35 — 50 
50 + 


2 . . 14© 


available/ 3® Inad 
life? 5. : Any other 








of IS, to the extent of 9 per cent, may mostly reflect 
the phenomenon of the children aceampaning their parents 
and only to a limited extent, for reasons, of employment „ I 
Interestingly, only 1 migrant moved out after the age of 
35, -which implies that migration after th© passage of 
youth is rare® Migrating at an early age, it was observed, 
most migrants were unmarried at the time of migration® 


Migration is also found to be selective by education*. 
A higher incidence of migration among the educated is 
attributable both to the better awareness and resourceful- 

i 

ness of the educated to migrate and relatively better 
chances of th© educated to secure jobs* 


Our data (Table 4*6) reveal a bimodal pattern., of 
migration and denotes that the propensity to migrate 


■ 






Increases with the acquisition of educational qualifies- 
13 

tions, Apparently # as against about 2 per cent migrai' 
among illiterate # they were 23 per cent and 44 per cent 


among those with primary and secondary education# respecti- 
vely,. The proportion of migrants among those with post- 
high school education was somewhat lower# but still quite 
high at 26 per cent. On the whole# it may be pointed-out 

that the process of education acts as a sieve# through 

14 

which the most young people move to towns/cities. Thus# 
the educational pattern of migration appears similarly 
polarised as the economic pattern. 

Migration from the region of our study seem# mostly 
purposive and planned. Over 54 per cent migrants had Job 
fixed for them before leaving their villages# while another 
22 per cent moved with assurance for job, 24 per cent# 
however moved with the intention to find a job themselves 
constituted 22 per cent each. In terms of the activity 


Connell* tfjr Basgupta# B? Laishley# R* and 
hlpton, M„ # (19 76), 


Evidence £roi 
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^Myrdai# Gunnar (1968)# Asian Allen Lane# 
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quately employed in terras of income and# 32 per cent 


students o Thi3 goes to support the earlier finding that 


most migrants move as they do not have work with a 


reasonable level of earnings; and the rest do not 


suitable jobs for themselves in the village once they 


acquire some educational qualifications 


ms 


Selectivity of migration in terms of sax, age and 

education obviously effects population and labour fore® 

( 

adversely* Absence of many young man from the villages 
results in the increase in the proportion of other groups, 
namely, women, children, or the old in the population. 

Thus, out-migration results in denudation of population 
with such qualities as skills, education and ©nterpr©- 
naurship* 15 

The peculiar age and sex composition of hill region . 
of Kumaon have been noted earlier and is further elaborated 
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©r® (Table 4® 7) on the basis of our sample data* It 
® seen that the number of females per 1000 males is 
075 in total population/ it is less than 1000 in other 
age-groups but it is as high as 1404 in the world. ng age 
group* That tills is a result of migration is indicated 


by the fact that the sex-ratio is much higher (1085) in 
the households with migrants and substantially lower (918) 
in those without migrants (see Appendix V)® 


Table 4*7 * Aq® and Sex Composition of the 
Population 


Age-groups 

Persons 

jmiMiwwu iwwwiiiwwwwimw 

Males 

Females 

Sex-ratio Females 
per 1*000 Males 

0 ~ 5 

146 

81 

65 


5 * 15 

286 

158 

136 

907 

IS - 50 

464 

193 

271 

1404 

50 & Above 

158 

@4 

74 

881 

Total 

1054 

508 

546 

1075 


Oie sex composition of workers by occupational classi- 
fications also reflects the results of out-migration of 
mala workers from the tillages (Table 4*8) • Overall* 
there are more women workers than men® This phenomenon 















Husbandry 


Is particularly marked in agriculture and animal Husbandry 
where almost two- thirds workers ar© women* It is further 


interesting to note that there are 560 total workers as 
against 464 persons in the working age-group, suggesting 
that the absence of male adult workers is compensated 
not only by women but also marginally by children taking 
to work® 

Besides, some, other effects on the demographic 
aspects are worth noticing. Ihis is shown by the un- 


married status of most migrants at the time of migration. 
Migration tends to delay marriage, Further, late marriage 
will reduce the * atr*ri®k* period of females which peruse 


reduce the number e£ children born to the average 'women 
in the village* ■ fhua, migration tends to slow the birth 







as observed earlier, may partly be accounted for by 

factor* Domination of emigrant streams by young men 

also strengthens village gerontocracy on the one hand, 

and inpaires the s@x~parity resulting in feminization 
17 

on the other. Some indicators to this effect can be 
observed in the rural areas of the Kumaon region, though 
it is difficult to provide direct and quantitative 
evidence in this respect. 


Low family incomes inadequate to support members 
family left behind in the villages., necessitates that 
migrants send remittances to their families, 
in common parlance refer to money remitted to villages 
by the migrants while they are away; but the meaning can 
be extended to include goods brought on visit to home 
savings brought back by the returning migrants also. 
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Imed to remit money is always governed by household 
income which means that migrants belonging to relatively poor 
households are more likely to send remittances, if they can 
afford- It is observed that migrants from smaller holdings 
do have relatively more propensity to remit than those with 
larger holdings. Similarly the higher propensity among the 
scheduled castes to remit than the upper castes is explained 
by the fact that the low cast© people are more poverty-ridden 
groups whose households are in greater need of remittances 
to meet current consumption expenses® In addition, the 
married migrants are more likely to remit than the unmarried® 
The size of remittances is likely to be smaller if the decision 
to migrate has been taken independently by the migrant indivi- 
dual, and greater if the decision is linked to the needs of 

£9 ■ 

the households especially#. -If it is a *ta3rg^ _ : «t.gration». 1 
W« examine some of these proportions below on the basis of 
our survey data. 


4.5 . 3 


levels of earnings of migrants and the initial purpose 
of migration together are found to affect the general level 

1S Gberal, and Manmohan Singh, H,K, , ‘Migration,' 

Remittances and Rural Development . Pindings of a Casa Study 
in the Indian Punjab * , Internat ional Labour Review:, Vol.119, 
HOa2, March-April 1980, ppe230-31* 

19 Salan, Jorge (edited), (1981), »Whv People Mggl** 
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sample sent remittances to their relatives left behind 

(Table 4*@)» The migrants very low earnings per month 

than. Rs» 300) » send no remittances* Of those earnings the 

range of Rs* 300-500 in which most migrants fall* 80 per cent 

and of those in the next higher earnings range* 86 per cent 

send remittances* Of the few in earnings ranges above Rs»750 

per month over 60 % send remittances* Remittances increase 

consistently with the rise in monthly earnings of the 

It is observed that most of those who send remittances do so 

fairly frequently* The strong commitment of migrants to 

return to their native villages is regarded the main 

for the steady and substantial flow to remittances fro® 

to village* 20 Besides, distance does not appear to .affect 

the size of remittances* A®, regards period of migrants, away 

from villages, according to our study, there seems no 

21 

that family ties loosen over-time* 
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important aspects of the impact of migration on the economy 
of migrant* s native households. Since inadequate current 
income in the village is the predominant motivation in 
migration* it is not surprising to find that th® major 
for which remittances are spent is current consumption 
(Table 4.10)® Over three-fourths of the households ape 
major part of remittances for this purpose® Building con- 
struction (6 per cent) comes next in order® At th© other 
end* 3 per cent households spent remittances on ornaments® 
Those who keep remittances as deposits or lend them to others 
account for 4 per cent each. A few households use 
to defray family debts, 22 and around % per cent spent remi- 
ttances mainly on their children's education* Expenditure 
on education* though certainly a good use* tends to stimulate 




successful migrants® 
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regular visits to th© villages 


Of the migrants in our sanple households# 86 per cent 
visited their villages during the year duly 1981 ~ June 
The migrants have a strong commitment to return to their 
villages for various reasons* 42 per cent visited to 
their families during th® peak agricultural season followed, 
by 5 per cent who visited to repair/buy the family 

Table 4*11 i / Purpo setwise Visits of Migrants 


P 

I 


Purpose of Visits 

Migrants 

Number P#r cent 

A* Economic 

61 

42 

1* To help in family enterprise 

54 

42 

2 * To sell-buy-repalr family property 

7 

% 

B* social 

IS, 

i ■■ j| 

1* To attend ceremonies 

25 

V ■ If , . 

2 * To visit relatives 

41 

31 

3# Any other 

4 

3 

Total 

131 

100*00 


©specially buildings* ' 2Ms in turn indicates that the 
depleti on of .male workers# ■■ SKtsnt#.- . is made good fey 

their visits, during the agricultural season* . Majority (53 
per ©ent) * of course# visited for no specific economic reason s 





from Village St 




of stay on visits was on an average 60 days. This is because 
of the fact that an overwhelming majority of migrants was 
recruited in the military services who are entitled to annual 


the frequency of visits and length of stay. It was 
during the survey that migrants writing about SO kro a 
villages return usually every weekend to see their f 
They find it economical to make regular trips rather 
take their families with them as the cost of living e 
in towns is likely to b® too high for them to justify 
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31 per cent came to meet their relatives and 19 per cent to 
attend ceremonies , especially wedding. A few (3 per cent) 
migrants visited either to take their families with them or 
to leave them at horns in the village. 14 per cent migrants 
who did not visit during the year comprise mainly of those 
who migrated recently or those who have their families living 
with them. They also do not send remittances to the village. 








*M*E 


their native place » We found 33 such return migrants* in 
our sample. Basically, the retirement from services togeth 
with non-availability and inability to find another job, on 
the one hand, and inescapable family and village, nexus, on 
the other, appear the two main factors leading to return 
migration. 


Accumulated Savings 


15000 20000 


^ 8 When the most productive part of migrants 
over, they do return to their villages as their r< 
centres hospitals. Invalid and old age homes, poo; 
mental asylums and burning ghats * , (Ihoraer, D„, 
Employment in a Factory Labour Fore® 4 , r fhe _Econom 


8 Returned migrants included in our survey are tho 
returned permanently after 1st January, 19?S*, Hi 




It is seen that roost migrants return in the middle of 
their working life* Ttfo- thirds migrants returned during 
their ages in between 30-40 years# 27 per cent after attain- 
ing the age of 40, Only 2 migrants (6 per cent) returned 
before the age of 25, A major reason why such age-pattern 
is found among returning migrants is the nature of job held 
by most of them. Most migrants from our sample households 
want into armed forces at the age of around 20-25 years and 
served for a specified period of 15-20 years, after which 
they could retire with pensionary benefits, if not promoted 
to higher ranks. Promotion to higher ranks than JC0®s and 
consequent extension in the period of service is not very 
likely in their case because most of them do not have 
necessary educational qualifications* 


She returned migrants brought some accumulated 
with them# besides sending remittances during the pa 
their migration*. Over two-fifths of them brought in up 
Rs.ISQGO. Those who repatriated between R®» 15000-2 0000 
more than Rs.20000 accounted for 36 per cent and IS per 
respectively* There was# however# only on® migrant 
return®! with an accumulated savings below 
earlier* the migrants generally return after 15 to 
of service#' !|h : ' v f ^n H >r al^ - itvls observed that longer 
away a# migrant* as reflected by the age at which the 

return# 





Main Us© 


uses to -which major- part of accumulated savi 
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obviously features as an item of us© of accumulated, si 
also in all cases# but only as a minor item* Only in 6 per 
cent cases most accumulated savings were used in current 
consumption * It is clearly evident that accumulated savings 
contribute mostly to capital formation while remittances to 
current consumption* 


Effects on the Levels of Household Incomes 


Remittances from migrants play an important role in 
augmenting the household incomes in the villages* Table 4*14 
present® data on increase in the levels of household income 
as also per capita income of households with out-migrants * 
resulting from remittances* It is evident that the remi- 
ttances raise the average income of the g© households and in 
turn per capita income by about 3d per cent* It is not. that 
a household with migrants has higher income then the on© tfitb 
no migrant? nor does the income necessarily rise with the 
increase in the number of migrants. It is* however* seen 
that increase in the households and per capita income in- 
creases due to remittances# in line with the number of mi grant! 
a household has sent out* Bi© highest gain in income of 
about 178 per cent is had by households with 3 migrants* 

Iwond it# incomes ©xperleno© an .abruptly declining increase . 
(about 90 per cent) * All thin leads us to conclude that tlx® 
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remittances have a significant impact in inproving income 
levels in the villages. To a certain extent, therefore, 
the characterisation of the regional economy, as a ‘money 
order economy® is justified as over one- third of the dis«* 
posable Income of the households is contributed by cash 
remittances# 

Obviously, the migrants secure significant gain* in 
their earnings on migration, and even though they remit 
only a part of their income, it much mere than compensates 
any loss, of earnings due to their migration. In fact @0 
peir cent migrants witness five-fold and higher increase in 
their incomes*. Another 8 per cent experienced an increase 

of 300 to 500 per cent. The rest also improved their incomes 

■ 

by I 200 to 300 per cent. 


4*$ Effects on Employment and Output 

In the above estimation of income difference®# we have 
assumed that the migrant# if he had stayed back in the 
village would have contributed to the family income an 
equivalent of the current per capita income. This may# 
'however# not be true: if. the- output declined, more than, pro* 
due to oneworker Mgrating# or. then# it i may.; 
not have declined if the migrant was disgui sadly unemployed 
in the sense of having aero marginal productivity* we have 



0 SO ** « 75 
* 75 - 1.00 


employment, yields maximum output per acre# This construes 
that migrants belonging to households with this or higher 
worker-land ratio were not in fact required and thus tne*Nr' 
disguisedly unemployed; and migration from household® with 
a lower worker-land ratio .would lead to a decline in 


0.707 

0.018 


103.539 11.961 1340.176 

3.523 8.030 
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tends to support this contention that most of the families 
keep or prefer to keep one adult male from migration 
©specially to plough the land and to look after the family* 

In the aggregate , however# there does not seem to ocaur 
any production loss due to migration in-so-far-as our sample 
yields a figure of 0*70 male workers per acre of land as 
against the optimum of 0,71* On this basis all the remi- 
ttances and accumulated savings on return, constitute a 
net gain to the regional economy. Any further loss of male 
workers through migration may, however, affect production 

adversely i:o some extent. But the net benefit of migration 

\ 

would still continue to be highly positive® 

t 

f 

I 
i 

One of the inport ant features of migration from the 
Kumaon region has been single migration of male adults which 
is semi-permanent in nature. If we ignore rural to rural 
migration preponderated by female migration due to marriage, 
then rural to urban migration is the most important component. 
However* in the case of ifeinital, urban to urban migration 
is significant* 1 - .Generally,' 'the Kumaon is associated with ; 
out-migration but it is basically true of Almora and j 

..Pithoragarh what® e x t e n t of out-migration accounts for from j 
10 to 15 per cent of peculation# ■ j 

tt ' • ' ' ' ; ’• ■" ' ■ : • '• 

'$■ ' • ■ .. V. d',.' ; ; , j : - ■■ , 
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Major cause of migration is economic reflected by low 
Incomes but it is not necessarily the poorest who migrate 
most often* In fact# tendency to migrate is among not so 
poor with at least a few acres of land* But, even these 
households are not really very well-off in .absolute sense 
but have some excess to education and other resources which 
facilitate migration* The educated, d® facto, have * much 
higher incidence of migration than amongst the uneducated* 

Sine® migration is selective as it is mainly .confined 
to males in between 20-35 age-group, it obviously affects 
structure of population and labour fore® in the region* As 
has already been noted in earlier chapter, the population 
of Kuraaon is characterised by a large proportion of children, 
a .sex-ratio more than 1000 and majority of woman in the 
labour force* On the other hand, there is evidence to 
suggest that migration tends to delay marriage and reduce 
birth rat® in the region. 

The adverse economic effects of migration on the 
regional economy, however, do not seem significant* Produ- 
ction loss due to loss of labour fore® is not found 
significant while ,»waittances from migrants are siaeable. 

Remittances loyola by over mo-third 

but most of them an* utilised in current consumption* On 






; 



STRUCTURAL SHIFTS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Having discussed the growth of population and labour 
force/ unemployment and migration in preceding chapters# 
we now turn to the enployment structure of the working 
population in the regional economy of Kumaoru The employnw 
structure is discussed here in terms of the distribution 
of the working population into different major occupations 
of the economy. We have adopted here the broadest classifi- 
cation of occupations in terms of the three sectors# primary 
secondary .and tertiary. Proportions of labour force in 
sectors and changes in them# thus, constitute the subject 
matter of discussion in this chapter. 


The primary sector relates to the production of 
goods, la fact# these are the goods which are produced 
primarily with the help of nature# and are first to get 
produced in any economy as they provided mostly the bare 
essential needs for human existence. In other words# 
tions Included in the primary sector are agriculture 
fisheries# hunting and mining. Secondary sector# In 
includes activities that relate to processing and 
-of the produce of the primary sector. This sector# 
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Tertiary sector consists of service activities allied 
to or independent of the primary and the secondary sectors* 
All the activities of the tertiary sector may broadly be 
classified into three broad groups s (a) those which produce 
the services bought directly by the consumer (various pro- 
fessional# personal and domestic services# recreation# etc* )? 
(b) those which facilitate the movement of goods and persons 
(e*g* trade# transport and communication # brokerage# finance 
and handling of real estate) ? and (c) public services (e*g» 
administration# social welfare# education# public health 
including water supply# police and law enforcement* Services 
like education and health may be included in (b) if they 


are mostly provided by the private 


The three 


groups may broadly b© designated as personal services# 
Infrastructure services and administrative and social services* 


5,1 Occupational structure and. Economic ucvexopment: 

It is generally observed that there is a close relation- 
ship between development of an economy on the one hand# and 
occupational structure# on the other? and economic progress 
is generally accompanied by certain distinct and predictable 


1 Train tis# 8*0*# ‘Economic P 
bufcion and International Terms of 
Vol.IXXII # 195 3 » . pp« ©27~©7$, ■ 


Progress# Occupation Redistri- 


* » Economic Journal#^ 





changes in occupational structure# According to the one 
generally accepted viewpoint* a high average level of 
income per head is always associated with a high proportion 
of the working population engaged in secondary and tertiary 
sectors# As against this* low real income per head is 
always associated with a high proportion of the working 
population engaged in primary production# It is observed 
that in the course of development of any economy there 
has been a steady shift of employment and investment from 
the essential primary activities to secondary activities of 

i 

all kinds and* then progressively into tertiary production*"' 

i 

These tendencies are well demonstrated by international 
evidences wfyich suggests that the more backward an economy* 

the greater | is the proportion of population dependent upoir 

f 4 

agriculture and less on industry# 

A cross country comparison of per capita income and 
distribution of labour force into the three sectors of 
activities presented, in Table 5*1 goes well in support 
hypothesis of an inverse relationship between level of 


2 Clark* Colin* * 
Macmillan (2nd ©d« } * London * : 





Per capita Percentage of Labour Force 
Income in 


Country 


Year 


Agriculture Industry 


US $ 


1261 


U.S.A. 


U*K« 


Canada 


1960 


1960 

X979 

1960 
19 79 


2502 

10630 


1909 

9640 


West Germany 


1960 


11730 


France 


Oapan 


1960 

1979 


1979 


1202 

9950 

417 

8810 


1960 

1979 
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income have an overwhelming proportion of active population 
engaged in agriculture,, The figures also suggest that even 
in the same country# as the level of per capita income 
improves the proportion of labour force engaged in agricul- 
ture declines and that of industry and services increases* 


5*2 Long Term-Trends in the Occupational Si 
5f"ti^lto?H^' l Force' in 'india^ 1901-71"' 


In the light of above observations# we now proceed to 
examine the Indian evidence in this regard sine® the turn 
of the present century* The most structuring feature of 
the occupational structure in India# as seen in figures in 
Table 5*2# is that the Indian economy has not only retained 
its predominantly primary-producing character# but also 
there has been hardly any change in the proportion of labour 
force in the three sectors. It is observed that the 


percentage of workers 


in agriculture has been nearly 



stationary around 72 per cent over the seventy years of 
period. It is, however# noted that if we ignore 1901 Census 
figure# the latest Censuses (1951# 1961 & 1971) show a 
generally slightly lower percentage of labour force in 
primary sector than the earlier (1911# 1921 & 1931) Censuses, 

The proportion of working force engaged in industries 
experienced a steady decline during 1901-1931* This probably 
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■fco Census. A significant; and continuous change noted 


cultivators which declined from 50 per cent to 


the .fact of increasing pressure' of population on land-, 
•rendering' small, cultivators to the status of landless/ 
agricultural, labourers* ■ .A decline in the proportion 
agricultural . labourers and increase in 


%i*: D.R. Gadgil.# * 


p*M 



in 1961 is ascribed due to the definition and procedure 
of classification of workers adopted in 1961 Census * ® 


Proportion of workers in the secondary sector has 
shown a rising tendency, though of a very marginal nature, 
The tertiary sector has shown a higher proportion in the 
recent decades (1951-71) than in the earlier decades# but 
it has not shown any significant tendency to acquire larger 
share over the period of the three decades. 


In Uttar Pradesh, the predominance of the primary- 
sector is more than in India, around 75 per cent of labour 
force is in this, sector, and there has been hardly any 
consistent change in this proportion during the recent 
decades, -*-Tha 1971. Census, of course registered a higher 
proportion of labour force in this sector, than 1961, but 
part of it was due to the definitional change. Provisional' 
estimates for 1981, however, suggest a marginal decline 
over 1961, from 76 per cent to 74 per cent. Proportion of 


g 

" According to the Census Commissioner, the participa- 
tion rate in cultivation at the 1961 Census got inflated due 
to two reasons * i) where there was no indication of economic 
activity, cultivation was treated as the main activity, 

This Introduced a definite bias in favour of persons being 
as categorised as cultivators, ii) There was much talk of 
land reforms during the Second ^ive Year Plan period, several 
agricultural ■ labourers, were allured to declare themselves 
as cultivators of land rattier than as agricultural labourers 
with the hope of establishing a right as cultivators*, 

of India, 1971 , Paper X ©M 1971 - Supplement, p,34), . 
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cultivators has# however# registered a decline, and that 
o£ agricultural labourers an increase over the last three 
decades* 

Secondary sector is less important in U.P, than India, 
with only around 8 per cent of labour force engaged in it, 
almost equally divided between the household and non- 
household industries a hardly any change seems to be 
place in the proportion of work force in this sector over 
the recent decades. Tertiary sector, however, seems to 
have gained in relative sense, according to the provisional 

'ft' 

figures, in 1981, 

5,4 Occupational Structure of the Working gorge in 
V '' 'the Kka6aa»c«t' ' JUaKeal<flgi *" w — 

The distribution of the working population into 
occupations is governed by the specific characteristics of 
the particular economy. For this reason# signifies® 
si ties are noticed in the occupational structure of 
states and regions in a large country like India, Even 
single but large state like Uttar Pradesh reveals 


* 


Discussion in these two para is based on the 
■ in. Table &+$ and estimates arrived at on the basis 
provisional figures for' 1981, given in Appendix VI 
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of similar nature among its different sub- region s * Hi® 
Kumaon region# generally characterised as on® of the 
backward pockets of the state# has also some peculiar 
characteristics which distinguish it from other regions 
of the state in terms of economic base and structure and 
consequently in terms of occupational structure* The 
hilly terrain of the region’s economy poses serious limita- 
tion on the development of manufacturing activities# but 
even a highly developed agriculture also appears difficult 
if not Impossible du© bo its topographical 
These constraints lend certain particularities to the 
structure of the working population in this region of the 
State* 


We have attempted here an analysis of occupational 
distribution of labour fore® in the region into the 
major sectors and major changes in them# on the basis of 
data 1961 and 1971 Censuses and to the extent possible 
the provisional figures of the 1981 Census (Appendix VI), 
The occupational structure of the labour force has also 
been examined by some of its important components such as 
raale-female# rural-urban conposition. 

The distribution of total labour force into different 
occupations is presented for each of the districts as 
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for the whole region in Table 5,3* wherein the comparable 
figures of the State are also given. Obviously* the 
occupational structure of the Kumaon region is more heavily 
loaded in favour of primary sector* than of the State* 
with, more than 78 per cent of it engaged in agriculture 
and other allied activities. Particularly noticeable is 
the much lower proportion of the secondary sector in Kumaon 
than the State as a whole* which itself is at a low level 
of industrial development, what is more important to note 
is that the two wholly hilly districts of the region* 

Almora and Pithoragarh have almost negligible proportion 
of their work force in industry* The percentage of labour 
force in industry is as low as 2,4 for the former* and 
3,52 for the latter district as against* 5*15 of the 
and 7,91 of the State as a whole in 1971* 


significantly*, the region experienced a. decline of 
about 5 per cent in the proportion of workers engaged in 
primary sector during 1961—71 from 83 to .78 per cent*. 

In U.P, as a whole* the relevant proportion increased 
from 76 per cent to 78 per cent over 1961-71 s In 1981* 
however* it seems to have declined to 74. per cent further 
drastically to 72 per oe&ft in 1981* As in the state* the 
share of agricultural labourers considerably increased 
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from 4 per cent to 8 per c 
continued to decline f 
estimates for 1981 being 10 per cent 
percentages based on the provision 
Census reveal a decline from 20 to 16 per cent for Uttar 
Pradesh* 


The past experience suggests that there has decidedly 
been a dispossession of tenurial rights and tenants have 
been reduced to the status of share croppers and agricul- 
tural labourers* It may# however# be noted that the state 
of U*P* and the Kumaon region in particular stand lower 
than the country as a whole in regard with the respective 
figures of the proportion of agricultural labourers to 
total population* in 1971 these proportions ware 26 per 
cent# 19 per cent and 8 per cent in India# Uttar Pradesh 
and Kumaon region respectively* 


strangely enough# the proportion of workers 


in 1961 to 5 per cent in 1971 in the Kumaon region and 
from 10 per cent to 8 per cent in U.P. The non-household 
manufacturing sector has expanded absolutely and relatively* 
but the growth of this sector has been more than offset 
by a decline in household sector so as to result in the 
overall decline* The decline in workers in household 
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sector in 1971 is? of course, partly due to the reasons 
of definition of worker adopted in the 1971 Census, But 
the provisional figures of 1981 Census also indicate a 
decline in the proportion of household industry workers, 
over 1961, though they are higher than the 1971 Census 
given below* 


Table 5*4 ? Percentage of Workers in Household 
Industries" in the Kimao^ 


Censuses 

Kumaon Region 

Uttar Pradesh 

1961 

3.52 

6*24 

1971 

1*64 

3*67 

1981 

2.68 



Sources s i) Ibid* 


11) Census of India, 1981, Series 22*. .:' 
Uttar Pradesh, Paper 1 of 1981,'. 
Supplement, Provisional Population 
Totals, pp.122-123. 


A significant distinguishing feature of 
tional structure of Kumaon region is to be found in . a 
relatively high proportion of its work force in the? 
sector as compared to U.P., and also an increase in this 
proportion during 1961-71 as against a marginal decline 
in the case , of U.P* " - ,SMLteifcO»»gmrfa ■ 



1 pi 

1 1 


witnessed an increase in the proportion of workers engaged 
in all sub-sectors of the tertiary sector, but increase 
in the amorphous sub-sector 8 other services 1 was excep- 
tionally high. In the case of Mainital, where tertiary 
sector employment is high and has increased from 18 to 
22 per cent during 1961-71, the proportion of other ser- 
vices declined marginally from 12.53 per cent to 12,13 
per cent while the remaining two sub-groups witnessed a 
considerable upsurge during the same period. During 1971- 
81, tertiary sector appears to hav© gained further, as 
the estimate© of proportion of labour fore® in tills sector 
in Kuraaon region turn out to be around 22 per cent, as 
against 16 per cent in\1971. In U.P. the increase during 
the same period has been from 14 to 17 per cent. 

It is evident that after agriculture the biggest 
purveyor of employment in the region is the * other services' 
In the case of hill districts, Almora and Pithoragarh, 
this sector is. an euphemism for government, jobs and p©si-.; \ 
tions in State owned or aided institutions , and constitutes 
most of the tertiary sector* 7 In Mainital, the existence 


7 Tewari, G.C. (1982), » An Economic Profile og . 
-1.1 Region of Ottar... Pradesh 1 , Govind Ballafoh Pant 


SStitute#; AJ 


ad. Occassional Paper Mo. 10, 
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of a considerable network of private enterprise in the 
service sector leads to sizeable contribution of the 
other components of tertiary sectors as well. Trade and 
commerce as an economic pursuit in the hill districts of 
Almora and Pithoragarh have barely a notional existence 
like that of the industrial sector. This is mainly due 
to the low production base and also the problem of accessi- 
bility due to the undulating and precarions topography of 
these two districts. In Nainital # a relatively developed 
and semi-hilly district, this sector alone provides about 
6 per cent of -the total employment; and f another 4 per 
cent employment is generated in transportation and 
communication sector. 


5,4,1 Occupational Structure by Sex; | 

Occupational distribution of the male*» female corapo- | 
nents in the Kuraaon region is presented in Table 5.5, It 
is evident that the females are primarily concentrated in 
primary sector and especially in cultivation, 96 per cent 
females are engaged in printary sector, about 92 per cent 
females are engaged in primary sector, about 92 per cent 
of them in cultivation alone, Th© corresponding percen- 


m in cultivation alone. The corresponding percen- 
for Uttar Pradesh are 87 per cent and 42 per cent. 


I 


i 



In Kumaon are# thus# employed in the secondary and the 


and Pithoragarh. Consequently . their proportion is 
in the secondary .and the tertiary sectors# in conrp 


to Almora and 
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ational Structure by Rural- U: 


to a large extent, where only 28 per cent of the urban 


In the wholly hilly- district 


Bie previous analysis reveals no fundamental change 
am ' +•4 #an»i structure, of SCumaoa region ■: during 
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ggcupationa.1.. Structure of the Woridng Population in the Kumaon Region 
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1961-81, though this may toe a rather short period for 
expecting a transformation of the economy. The new population 
is toeing distributed among the available occupations mostly 
according to the old pattern, Hone- the- less , even in the 
short period covered , some important trends indicating 
emerging structural shifts in labour force are visible. 

First*, in the Kumaon region as well as in each of its three 
districts, occupational distribution has been shifting away 




agriculture in the Kumaon region a© a whole declined from 
83 per cent in 1961 to 78 per cent in 1971 and 72 per cent 
in 1981, A decline of 11 percentage points, in the situation 
of fast growing labour fore®, in a period of twenty years 
could be considered more than significant on a comparable 
standards. In this regard, an almost equal increase in the 
tertiary employment well tends to confirm the above shift. 
Thus, within the agriculture labour force, the proportion of 
cultivators has been declining and that of agricultural 
labourers rapidly Increasing, Second, despite this shift, 
pressure of population on land has relentlessly increased 
rendering an increasing nuBfeer of cultivators to the status 
of landless cultivators. Third, there has been a tremendous 
.expansion in 'the tertiary sector and fast rise in its. ..share . 
in employment. This expansion primarily consists of 






induction of a large number of government offices and other 
public institutions in the region, directly or indirectly 
aiding development® Their Impact# however# does not seem 
significant, as is indicated by a very low proportion of 
labour force in secondary sector growing at a snail’s pace® 
Thus a rise in the proportion of tertiary sector in labour 
force from 10 to 22 per cent during 1961-81 is certainly 
spectacular, but its meaningfulness could be established, 
not by its more expansion# but by its impact on the commodity 
producing sector# namely# agriculture and industry® 


— ' — m 



Agriculture is the main stay of the 
















in the country* In the case of hilly region# there @ 
severe constraints on raising production and effective 
employment in agriculture. Any extension in the margin of 
cultivation# if at all possible# is an increasingly costli 
and less economical proposition # on the one hand# and pose 
problems of ecological nature# on the other# Efforts to 
raise yield and productivity per unit of cultivated land 
are also seriously handicapped due to difficulties and in- 
feasibility o| applying newer technology# 


No doubt 
labour intense 
replacing tec 


agriculture in the hill region tends to be 
.ve in view of the non-applicability of 
inology# but such employment is certainly less 


effective in productivity and income terms than in the 


We make an at 
structure of ; 
ing the capac: 


i©mpt in this chapter to examine the growt 
igri culture in the region with a view to 
ty of this sector to absorb labour 


6# 1 Employment in Agriculture 

Agriculture is the biggest purveyor of employment 
the Kumaon region as about three— fourths of total workers 
are employed in agriculture alone# In the wholly hilly 
districts# viz## Almora and Pithoragarh# a still higher 
proportion of workers are employed in agriculture and in 
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semi-hill district Mainital nearly two— thirds of total worker® 
are engaged in this sector, 

A special feature of agriculture employment in Kumaon 
region, particularly in the hilly parts, ia an overwhelmingly 
preponderance of cultivators, and a relatively small propor- 
tion of agricultural labourers among the agricultural workers. 
Barely 8 per cent of agricultural labourers to the total 
employment in agriculture in the Kumaon region is very low 
as compared with the State average of 20 per cent (1971) , 

The situation, however# stands in contrast in Nalnital dis- 
trict where agriculture labourers constitute a larger propor- 
tion than at the State level, A relatively large average 


size of land holdings# and non-availability of exchange labour 
in the plain areas of Hainital district • > : account 

for a high proportion of employment of hired agricultural 
labourer in the district. 

Although# as we have seen in the preceding chapter# 
the proportion of workers in agricultural sector has been 
declining in the region during the last few decades# the 
absolute number of workers in the sector have been on an 
increase leading to an increasing pressure on limited land. 
Here we aim at examining as to what extent this mass of 
workers is productlvity employed in agriculture and what 


■ 


■ 





The factors determining labour absorption in agriculture 
are many and their inter-relations are complicated « The 
size distribution of land-holding is one of the important 
factors which directly and indirectly determine the labour 
use capacity of agriculture*, In fact#- the application of 


is also determined by landholding sis® itself# In brief# 
the larger the landholding size# the more is the labour 
absorption and vice versa* Cropping pattern has also its 
own contribution in determining labour us® in agriculture# 

It is seen that the cultivation of high value crops requires 
more labour input as compared to the coarse millet food- 


Available evidences suggest that the intensive use of 

land i.e* cropping intensity Is one of the most important 

2 

factors determining employment in agriculture* An increa 


2 * With the intensity of cropping raising from ICO to . 
40© per cent# the employment requires would rise from 85 to 
432 ntandays per hectare and product! on in terms of foodgrains 
would increase from 5 to 14 tonnes per hectare % (Regent 
in Mai tipi© Crooning % by Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute# New Delhi# If 72# pp* 115*121)# 


1 








absorption. For example# hand tube we 11s are usually Jar 
more labour using than power pumps. Irrigation facilitate 
the application of multiple cropping# chemical fertilizers 
and high yielding varieties# It is believed that much 
more work needs to be d<kse following the application of 
HYV as compared to the traditional varieties* So far as 
the role of mechanisation (particularly tractors) in 
determining labour absorption in agriculture is concerned# 
it leads to reduction in direct employment* Keeping in 


in the Kumaon agriculture* with a 
role in growth of output and produ 
determine the income and etnploymen 










Th@ small size of individual holding is a characteristic 
of agriculture in most parts of India® But the Kumaon region 


seems specially plagued by this phenomenon® Over three- 
fourths of the holdings in this region are of less than one 
hectare and around 60 per cent of less than 0*5 hectare 
(1976-77) (Table 6,2) ® Holdings above 2 hectares constitute 
only 11 per cent of the total® Another alarming feature 
to note is of a very sharp increase in the proportion of 
holdings of less than 0*5 acres; proportion of such holdings 
have increased from 40 per cent to 59 per cent during a 
short period, 1970-71 - 1976-77, Within the region the 
pattern of Malnital stands in contrast with the other two 
districts® While about 85 per cent of holdings fall in the 
size group less than one hectare group in Almora and 
Pithoragarh , the corresponding percentage for iSSainltal is 
only 50® And in the latter about 15 per cent of holding® 
fall in the size group 4 hectares and above, as against 
less than 0*5 per cent in the other two districts and 5 per 

cent in U*P. 


® 2 © 1 



in Kuroaon 
1 976-77 


5,0 & Above 1970-71 
1976-77 


1970-71 17.4 

1976-77 11*3 


Year® Almora P; 

gs 


Total 


1970-71 100,00 100,00 100,00 100,00 100.00 

1976-77 100,00 100.00 100,00 100.00 100.00 


Source s Agricultural Census in. Uttar , 
1976-77, Board of Revenue, Ut 


The number of workers per hectare h 
and is also increasing at a relativ 


1970-71 47,5 

1976-77 65.6 


1970-71 29.7 


1970-71 

1976-77 


1970-71 


16.9 20. 


46*4 

66.5 


23 *! 
34 •“ 


30,8 

17,8 














has been a substantive Increase in net cultivated area 
during 1971-81# particularly in Alraora district where there 
has been an increase in land per worker* In 1981# there 
were 2*14 workers per hectare in Kumaon as compared to 1.57 
in Uttar Pradesh. The situation is particularly unfavourable 
in. the 


Almora 

3.104 

Pithoragarh 

1 . 874 

Mainital 

0*870 

Kumaon Region 

1.575 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.226 









According to an exercise based on our sample survey in 
Pithoragarh district# reported subsequently# the maximum 
output per unit of land was found to have been obtained 
with 0. 71 workers per acre# (or 1,75 workers per hectare) * 

If this figure is taken to represent soma kind of an optimum 
for the hilly region# it is evident that a aiseable part of 
agricultural labour force in Almora and Pithoragarh is not 
effectively employed# but simply ’absorbed* in agriculture. 
This obviously implies that the agriculture in the hill 
region# in its present set up# is not likely to provide 
effective employment to any additional labour force® A 
change in organisation, technology and cropping pattern 
may, however# lead to a higher level of production and may 
increase employment potential* 


6*2*3 


The subsistence character of agriculture is a uni 
phenomenon in India and U.P* Its predominance is ov@r» 
whelming in Kumaon hills due both to the preponderance of 
tiny holdings and lack of exposure to the market. Hiat is 
why we find that over §>5 per eent of .the land in Almora and 
Pithoragarh districts, is used for the growing of foo&grains, 
particularly cereals, percentage is smaller (80) 


Table 6»4 t Percentage Distribution of Area Under Major Crops in the Ruraaon 
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Bi© overwhelmingly subsistence character of agriculture 
in the region is being further strengthened, by rapid rise 
in population, as is Indicated by the fact that the propor- 
tion of area under cereals ha® steadily increased in the 
region, A decline in the percentage of area 'under cereals 
in Pithoragarh in 1980-81 over 1977-78, is of course 
where a shift in favour of pulses, ©specially masoor, and 


have lost in relative proportion of area in the Kuraaon 
region a© a whole, as well as in each districts over thi 
period. An Increase in area under pulse® in Almora and 
Pitt 


Nainltal, but still higher than in U.p, (70 per cent). 

Kumaon region as a whole has more than 87 per cent of total 
cropped area under foodgrain crops. Among coiwmarcial crops, 
sugarcane has a significant area, over 5 per cent, but all 
of it is claimed by plains part of Nainltal district. Potato 
is another commercial crop, though with small, less than 
one per cent area under it almost similar in the three 
districts. 




shifts® A decline in proportion of area under paddy and 


is observed to some extent® Shis is primarily due to the 
declining proportion of irrigated area in the former two 
districts and the increasing proportion of irrigated area 
in the latter district (See Table 6,8) „ 

With regard to the cropping pattern in our four 
villages# some salient features noticed during the 
gation period are interesting to note® Paddy and mandua 
have been the chief Kharif crops and wheat and barley the 
principal Rabi crops. It was observed that paddy and wheat 
are sown in th® maximum area under valley farming system 
(irrigated) while coarse millets like mandua and ba j ara 
in th® upland farming system (unirrigated) . In respect of 
Kharif crop, a distinguishing feature of cropping pattern 
has been that the whole Kharif crop area is divided into 
two division®, as Pandey 5 also reports for 'Uttrakhand 8 , 
namely, * dhan sar * and ’ mandua sar * . These areas run bj 
rotation and thus every third year each ear comes under 
same crop, © 1 ® length of frost-free land earmarked for 






paddy has been about 3 to 4 months. Besides* mixed farrni 
was also found in all the four villages. As regards matt 
of sowing seeds-* the broadcast method has been universal 
in all the villages# The cultivation of the feasible 
commercial crops such as potato© » onion* mustard is, how- 
ever* dismally low in the villages. The tiny size of lan 
holdings on the one hand and dearth of irrigation f acilit 
on the other, appear the main inhibiting factors in this 

• • ’ ' 5 • 

regard. 

One sample village was found to be practising to a 
very limited extent, what is similar to the ’ Jhurr&ng 

g 

Practice’, or .shifting cultivation. It was noticed that 
coarse millets mainly bajra is cultivated in Jhuming areas 
and these areas are abondonad usually for one year. Qn 
account of such continued practice, the steep areas. 

( 11 rang ) gradually tend to become terraced lands and then 
are used for settled cultivation* It is also important to 


6 ’Basically, it consists of felling and burning a 
patch of forest, cultivating it two to three years and 

then abandoning it for some years to enable the forest to 

regenerate* With the increase in population the ’fallow 
period 6 * 8 becomes shorter and frequent clearing can result, 
in the permanent destruction of the vegetation and its 
replacement by coarse valueless grasses’. Also see, 
Goswaml, P*C*, » A study:. on_the , jffi? blgnS jof , , .M Figul ^||, 
Development in thTHill Areas of N, E, India % (Ad-kec study 
WoVlJ)# Agro- Economic Research Centre for H„E, India 
Jorhat-4, Assam, 




• Jhuming Practice* was to some extent in vogue in the 
Kumaon hills also, but now its existence virtually dis- 
appeared from the region* 


The extent of employment and levels of productivity 
per unit of land depend, among other things, upon the 
intensity of land use. In the Kumaon region as a whole, 

T 

the cropping intensity has been higher than the State 
average and has witnessed a steady increased as is indicated 
by figures in Table 6,5. It was 168,88 (1980—81) in the 
Kumaon region as a whole, Pithoragarh topped the list with 
the cropping intensity of 175,25 as against the State* s 
average of 142,69 in the same year. The uniformly high 
intensity of cropping in all the districts especially in 
Almora and Pithoragarh of the region only reflects the 
that the limited cultivable land continued with the lack 


* Walton, ®#G'* (1928), * 
The. superintendent, 
Allahabad, 



Years 

Almora 

Pithora- 

garh 

Nalnital 

1974-75 

164.48 

157,98 

157,23 

1975-76 

163.45 

162,51 

158.82 

1976-77 

164 & 44 

159.74 

157.49 

1977-78 

163.47 

160,03 

164,72 

1978—79 

164.33 

177,26 

164,89 

1979-80 

166.33 

177.76 

163.49 

1980-81 

WT&mm 

175,25 

168.11 


139*46 
160.85 

160.00 
163 « 42 

167,00 
167.02 



139.01 

139.09 


Source i •Uttar Pradesh K© Kristi 
of the .respective years, 
Agriculture, Uttar Prudes 


It is due to the intensive ®3?p. 
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productive quantity combined with the operation of the 
Ricardian law of declining fertility of the marginal land# 
brought under cultivation# that in Alraora and Pi thor agarh 
per hectare yield has experienced a decline. But# the 
increasing cropping intensity in Nainltal particularly in 
its plain portion is attributed to the expansion in area 
under irrigation (Table 6.8} and the consequent increasing 
applicability of high-yielding short duration varieties 
of crops. As a result# the per hectare yield has percep- 
tibly increased in Nainital district (Table i.10). 

6.2.5 Poodgrain Production and Productivity 

Hi® fact that agriculture In the hill region of 
Kumaon offers little scope for growth# in its present 
situation# to provide income and employment to increasing 
population# is evident from the fact that the production 
of foodgrains# which cover almost the entire agricultural 
production in the area# has either stagnated or registered 
a decline in Almora and Pithoragarh in the recent period. 

A steady and rapid increase in foodgrain production has# 
however# been experienced throughout the period in Nalnital 


im 


ssfsiawi® 


es increase', of -around 50 per cent, during 


* 


1 1 


Table 6 >6 s ff podgy ain Production by Principal Crops in Kumaon Region and U»P 







1974— 75 ~* 1980—81# a close look at the crop— wise 
grain production also exhibits the similarly different 
trends In the districts in respect of paddy* xheat# 


ms i isrrTT 


|3fT 


has declined in all the three districts of region, 


The growth trends in production of all the crops in 
the Kumaon region as a whole primarily reflect the dominant 
position of Nainital district# and therefore# show a 
considerable Increase* So far as a rapid and steady 
increase jjn foodgraln production in Nainital is concerned* 
the application of high-yielding seeds, among others* has 


been the ipst important factor for boosting production in 

j 

the district* 

I ■ ■; 

The figures of average per hectare yield esC- some 
principal I drops (Table 6*7) also confirm the observation# 
regarding the differential trends between Nainital and 
hilly disiricts of the region# Nainital has witnessed an 
increasing trend in its per hectare yield in all crops* 
while Almora and Pithoragarh have experienced a declining 
per hectare productivity during the later half^ of the 
seventies* These differences obviously^ the differing 
degree of application of improved inputs and technology* 



in Kumaon 












adopting improved fanning system alongwlth appropriate 
package of practices and inputs* In fact# agricultural 
technology generating and disseminating activities# thus# 
have the most critical role in bringing about output 


Xden 


10 Singh# Katar & Rahim# K.K.B 
Education of Optimal Cropping System for a 
edin uttay' Pradesh HillsV# Paper read at t3 
Annual Conf er 


iUltUTi 





Sources In Kumaon aa& Utifcar Pradesh, 1975. 
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far behind the State average (55 per cent) # despite the 
fact that the percentage In Nainital district is 
cantly higher# at 65 per cent# than the State average#, 

The proportion of irrigated area in Almora and Pi thoraga 
is dismally low at 10 and 9 per cent respectively* A 
substantial increase in the proportion of irrigated area 
from 46 per cent to 65 per cent in Nainital district 
during 1976-81 is very encouraging, which has boosted the 
figure for kumaon as a whole to 39 per cent# But in the 
other two districts the already low proportion of 
ted area has further declined during the period# 

It is true that the undulating topography of 
and Pithoragarh* makes the construction of canals ■ 

'.main feasible irrigation device# physically difficult 
and financially very costly# Most of the private 
irrigation works used traditionally# are found to be 
old to use for the purpose because of want of repairs* 
Besides# the new area brought under cultivation during 
the period is likely to belong mostly to ugroan land# 
i.„,, unirrigated areas. In contrast, in the plains 



merit and Plannin 


of Dev 
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of Nainital, exploitation 


water for irrigation, la relatively easier* 

©he data on sources of irrigation also support the 
observations made above* In Almora and Pithoragarh, the 
largest source of irrigation is ’other sources* comprising 
mainly quls and reservoirs* In Nalnital, canals are the 
major source of Irrigation, followed by tubewells* In 








Since the extent of use of other inputs particularly 


>*£>*#»* 


WlL-lili 


*Ma= 


IMfi* 


availability of water® We find expectedly that - per 
hectare use of fertilisers is very high {97 kg per hectare) 
in Nainltal* which is more than double of the State 
(47 kg per hectare)* With dismally low extent of 
fcion in Almora and Pithoragarh# it is understandable 
the per hectare fertiliser use ia almost neglible 4 kg 
and 2 kg respectively* It is due to the high level of 
fertiliser use in Nainital that average for Kumaon as a 
whole at 52 kg is higher than the State average (47 kg) * 

Consumption of fertilisers has apparently gone up 
during 1976*81? the increase is higher in Kumaon (58 pel 
cent) than 0*P. (50 per cent) and further higher ia 
Hainital (65 per cent) * A 91 per cent increase in 
Pithoragarh does not convey much due to the very low 
initial level® In Almora# the consumption of fertilize: 
has decreased from 5 kg to 4 kg over the period* 



ir Hectare Use of fertilisers in Kuroaon and Uttar Pradesh 
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cm on or HYV of crops has u shored In an agricultural 
revolution in the country® The relative positions of 
Kumaon and U.p. in respect of use of HYV is illustrated 
in table 6® 10* It is clear that the percentage of area 
under HYV has been higher in U.p, than Kumaon but the 
overall increase is substantially higher in the latter 
than the former* If we look into the district-wise 
figures# it is observed that use of HYV has always been 
the highest in Nainital even higher than the State* Th< 


wheat tops the fist followed by paddy 
everywhere except Almora where till 1978-79# mala® ranks 
first and wheat comes next in the order. Thereafter# 
paddy succeeds maize followed by wheat* The cultivation 
of HY maize has* however, been insignificant in U.P. 
.Introduction of HYV in a sizeable proportion of the total 
cropped area and considerable increase therein over time 


Among' the HYV 


13 Bhaftachar j ee# J.P. * ‘Mechanisation of Agriculture 
in India - Its Economics** Indian Journal of Agricultural 


14 sharma, R*K. St Tewari# S.C* # 
etivity of Hill Agriculture in Himaei 
read at the Thirty-Eighth Annu§l_coa: 
Society of Agricultural Economics#' o 
1979 . ' ‘ ■ 
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in Almora and Pithoragarh despite a decline in irrigated 

area (Table 6,8) remains, however, pussling, Nevertheless 

the situation in a way suggests that cultivation of HYV is 

not so much conditioned by availability of water as th© 

use of fertilisers. This contention is also supported by 

the findings of the Department of Agricultural Research 

and Education (D,A,R,E.) derived from its actual field 

trials in different parts of the country for different 
15 

crops* 


Th© figures of agricultural machinery and implements 
and growth in their numbers during 19 72- 78 (Table 6*11) 
suggests that while there has been introduction and increa 
singly larger us© ©f mechanisation in agriculture* th© 
extent and growth of mechanisation has been relatively low 
in th© Kuraaon region. And whatever use of modern Impiemeh- 
has grown in this region is also almost wholly accounted 
for bv Nainital district. In th© entirely hilly districts 


‘Report of dare 
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larger total employment 


*rs from jhum cultivation and to plant the abandoned 
fields and community lands with hortlctiltnral sapUngs* 
help® In preventing soil erosion# and creates prospect 
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of supplementary income from horticulture for the farm 

people. Therefore# a high priority has accordingly been 

given to horticulture for optimal exploitation of agro~ 

climatic conditions of the hill areas for growing different 

16 

fruits and vegetables. Consequently# area under horti- 
culture as also total output of fruits as per figures 
obtained from office of Joint Director# Horticulture# 

Kurnaon Division# Nainital have tended to increase in the 
region (Table 6,12), 


An interesting feature revealed by table is that not 
only the area under horticulture and output have been much 
more in Nainital but per hectare productivity is also well §■ 
higher in this district. In this respect, it is observed 
that Ramgarh block of Nainital district is ©specially suited/!' 

1 7 H i 

for fruit cultivation. The decline in fruit production Y 


1&, The important programmes which are under implementa- 
tion include development of fruit belts and orchards# 
renovation of orchards# setting up of improved nurseries# 
establishment of mobile units# intensification of potato 
development# providing subsidy on transportation# expansion 
of horticulture and plant protection operations etc.* Papol 
al« (1983) : development M Hill Areas 
and Approaches 8 # Himalaya Publishing House# Bortibay, p,197) . 


Joint 

21 , 


■fiarahika 1 * May 1983# Of £1 
.Kurnaon Division# Nainital 













Second# no regulated fruit markets? exist within the hill 

areas with the result that fruit growers have to deal 

directly with commission agents in large cities from a 

weak bargaining position, Third there is a great dearth 

of cold storage facilities for regulating marketing 

facilities at higher altitudes* Fourth* there is a long 

time lag between the planting of fxruit trees and their 

fruition, As a consequence* many farmers are unable to 

find the means of subsist during the non- remuneru t± to 

18 

period of establishment of orchards* 


In order to flourish horticulture on a .mass scale# 
efforts should# therefore# be made to develop a chain of 
cold storage and cool house facilities at suitable places 
in hill areas. It is also suggested that stops® ..and 
warehousing facilities should be provided at the potential 
centres where the regulated markets may be established, 

Th© Forest Department should maintain regular supply of 

•? 

wood for manufacture of packing cases to the grower® at 

Besides, there is much scope for growing 
Concerted efforts for growing it 


reasonable prices* 
mushrooms In th© region. 


18 Budhraja# J„C.# Tewari R.T. & Srlvastava# D,C,# 

.•ham/ Alternatives for Accelerated Development of Hill 

* Seminar on Development of 
21-24 April# 1398*; '■ 


Areas’ # 



arrangements for inputs like gypsum, super 


part' of Kumaon has;' Been 


tern-., may 


But- .an : examination of .all these variables bring# forth', the 
■fact that the scope of' any substantial Increase in employ^ 
meat in agriculture is highly limited, therefore, it is 
necessary to look outside agriculture for. generating 
effective employment to which w® turn in the next chapter. 





















EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY t GROWTH AND POSSIBILITIES 


The hill area of the Kumaon region has remained in- 
sulated from the full impact of development activities on 
account of its special geographical situation and represents 
a special case of economic backwardness. It© peculiar 
geographical conditions and the undulated nature of the 
terrain inpose severe constraints on the pace of development 
on the on® hand and the efficacy of infrastructural facili- 
ties on the other. Development of industrial sector of 
the region is particularly constrained by the lack of pre- 
requisite infrastructural facilities ©specially transporta- 

2 

tlon, communication, power, and marketing. In consequence, 
oven the local resources have not been utilised Judiciously 
and fully. That ±® why the majuf acturlng industries ar© 
virtually absent in the region except in certain peripheral. 


‘Planning Department, Uttar Pradesh, 
>lan 1900—85 (Review) , Vol.I, p*12f* 





an appraisal of the industrial progress and potential 01 
the region seems necessary not only for the balanced 
development of the region, but also for generating snore 


of industries in Kumaon region with a view to examining 
the potential of this sector to provide ©nployment and 
income opportunities to the growing labour force. Limi- 
ne doubt, 1 ® the extent of industrialisation in the reg; 
but much more limited is the availability of data on 


in Kumaon 


Supplementing the ASI data with tho 
! Regional Directorate of .Industrie® 











66 factories only in 1978—79 * of which S3 wore in Wuinital 
district# the other two entirely hilly districts sharing 
the other 13 factories (Table 7,1). The 66 factories 
employed a total of 8450 persons, of which the Sainital 
factories alone had an employment of 7733 persons, 

The above picture based on the information £ 
is more or less confirmed by the data from the 
Census, though the latter has- a wider coverage 
covered in ASI would all be included in the 'n 
category of the Census, which would also be cc 
unregistered non-household units, The census 


therefore, higher than the figure reported above 
ment in the household sector to 1971 was report* 












Wlue ..Added in" the KuKSonReoiorr 


to 1978-79 


Registered. & working 
Submitted Return 


1002,22 

1690,68 

186.51 


915,47 

1554,32 

227,13 


414.54 443.70 

992,59 1030,60 

185.54 149,51 


Capital 
Output 
Value Added 

Kumaon Division 


437860 502046 

170056.22 197892,03 
139961.70 176382.94 
30521.47 37072.67 




















Increase 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 


(1965-79) 

. 
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id 

" 11 ’ ' 

12 

13 

District Alroora ■ 






Factories % 







Registered & Working 

7 

6 

9 

13 

11 

550 

Submitted Return 

7 

6 

7 

12 

10 

500! 

Employment 

658 

380 

363 

717 

648 

939,13! 

Capital' 

79.32 

320* 79 

347.88 

467.27 

461.27 

7687.83 

Output 

113.50 

177*91 

255.80 

411.78 

403.28 

4744.47; 

Value Added 

(— )0®28 

30.22 

55.43 

61.83 

58.93 

2032. 06| 

kJiL P- v •*» ■** €2 W 04. 

Factories i 







Registered & working 

; ■ '45 

40 

49 

53 

34 

178.95s 

Submitted Return 

- 44 

40 

46 

49 

31 

172.22 

Employment 

6042 

6729 

19617 

7733 

5336 

222.61 

Capital 1199.36 

1132.52 

3048. S2 

3808,83 

3555.63 

1404.2© 

Output 2935.32 

2781.70 

3245.09 

4605.54 

4132.94 

874.51 

Value Added 

457 * 51 

609.67 

139.95 

361.30 

261.60 

262.39 

Kuraaon Division 







Factories s 







Registered & working 

12 

46 

SB 

66 

45 

214.28 

Submitted Return 

51 

46 

53 

61 

41 

205.00 


1278.68 


500.89 

195.38 


5017.32 

423.13 


Factor 

i££ 

Regis t 

a fed 

submit 

ted ] 

Employ 

ment 

Capita 

1 

Output 
Value . 

Add® 


577478 


607234 


664667 4733: 


1 221470.13256060*60 286551.64 357804.21 355704.11 2857. 

198395.88227319.74 262506.24 297793.38 271401.38 1028. 

Added 38523.41 44652.75 52579.24 59283.16 53918.36 1005. 

*1) Upto 1978-79# due to less than three factories in Pi thoragarh # 

their informations axe included in Almora r^ia. 

ii)in 1966 #67# 70 and 1972# there t .any ‘Annual survey of Indus- 
tries * in. the State. . 

s Annual Survey of Industries of the respective years# Economics 
and statistics Division# State Planning Institute# U.P. , Lucknow. 
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factor!© So ©rrployraent, capital and output® It »®y be noted 
that these districts are 'specially backward 5 eligible for 


rate of ©jrployment in these backward districts can also be 
explained in terms of the predominance of small and labour 


household employment in 1981 was in Mainital district 
alone, And while the employment in non-household and 
household industries constituted 7 per cent of total labour 
force in Halaital, the corresponding percentages in Alroora 
and Pithoragarh were around % per cent in 1971* 

Thus the already low level of industrial development 
in the region has primarily been concentrated in the plains 
area of the region* leaving the hilly terrain virtually 
devoid of industrial activity. It is* however, encouraging 









manufacturing sector to the regional income i. 
•very low, Its share in the total income from 


1976~77 of which 4 per cent was contributed by the regi 


tered units. Percentages for Mainital# Alraora and 


Pithoragarh and by registered units in Nainital 
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to Total Incoroe In th« Kumaon R< 


District. Domestic Met Output, Uttar Pradesh^ 
(Commodity Producing Sectors), 1960—61, 1968— 
1970-71 and 1976-77, Economies and Statistics 


capital intensive units in these 




















.accompanied in larger gains in productivity # while Mainltal 
with low increase in capital intensity also had lower 
productivity Increase* It is* however# noticed that while 
the relative increase in output per worker in Alwora has 


compared to U.P * , the Increase in value added per worker 
has been relatively low* It* therefore* seems that new 
investments in industries in the hills have not necessarily 


been in the value adding industries 


and household industries could* therefor®, be looked upon 
am the potential sources of employment on a larger scale® 
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bass to begin with# it has lagged behind Almora and 
Pithoragarh In the growth of output and capital inv< 


reflect/ to a certain extent, the special efforts. made to 
take industries to the backward district® and a degree of 
effectiveness of the provisions of concessions and incen- 


T«S» {l980 


The main concessions and subsidies for encouraging development of h. 
and backward areas are the following * 

(±) Undertaking of specific project® (®.g« Indo-Qerraan Agricultu; 
Development Projects, and Central Sector Hill Area Projects, in 
Pauri Garhwal, Nungha), 

ii) Central Subsidy of 15 per cent on fixed capital with a maximum < 
Rs«15 lakhs, 

ii) Transport subsidy (50* from rail head to project location). 


by State Government, 


purpose® to certain categories®: 


. ” " 
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According to the records of the Industry Department 
of .the State Government (Table 7.5) there %#®r® a total oi 
1114 industrial traits in the region in 1981-82* .About 


Large & Medium Seal© 

Small 

Units Employment 

W**3U TOs* 












6„ Printing St 


ItotaX 


Source i Ibid# p,19t. 


constitutes now the third largest group In terms of 
of units. Automobiles is the next important group# but 
may be noted that the units in this group consist of 
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repair workshops, and not large manufactures. She industrial 
structure of Wainital is decidedly more diversified than 
of Almora and Pithoragarh. 

Agro-based industries has the largest number in each 
district® These comprise mainly flour mill, r±c® mill, 
sugar mill# gur and khandsari, agricultural tools manufa- 
cturing etc. The available data for the last three year® 
indicate that there has been a continuous increase in their 
number in the region. Sine® th© plains area of Mainital 
district have a highly developed agriculture, the maximum 
foodgrain-based units and also agricultural tools manufa- 
cturing industries are to b© found there. On. the other 
hand, th© expansion of these industries is limited in Almora 
and Pithoragarh, first, because of predominance of sub- 
sistence agriculture, and, second because of difficulties 
of the application of modern agricultural inplements in th© 
hill agriculture. dearth of adequate raw material from 

local sources and problem of marketing for the finished 

goods ha V® limited th® expansion &n,& development of agro- 

S 

based Industries in these districts. 


■< Indus tri al Pi rec tory * , Industry Department, ^umaon 
Divi sion, i^Cni taX*'" 1981^82, 
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7*4 Household Industries 

On account of the. lack of data regarding household 
industries, it is difficult to examine their status and 
problems in the required detail and depth* Ha have, there- 
fore, utilised her® some data available from an earlier 
survey conducted by Directorate of Economies & Statistic® 
U«P„ during 1968-69 to get a broad picture of the situation 
of these industries in the region* 


} The data relate to the entire hill region of tJ*P» , 
and not only to the three districts of Kumaon, covered in 


bur study* 

i 



Prom the figures of household industrial unit© 
a© given in Table 7,7, two Important facts emerge* 


first, the hill region ha® only a small proportion of total 


household industries in U.P., the number of units in the 


region constitute only 1*2 per cent of total such units in 

i '' 

the State, 1*3 per cent of total capital and 1*4 per cent 


of total employment* Thus, the household industry base is 
niso very low in the hill region* second , this little 
industrial base is, however, quite well diversified* The 
two largest industry, groups, namely, miscellaneous textile® 
(mainly woolen) and food stuff, no doubt, alone claim 32 
per cent of units, 29 per cent of capital and 20 per cent 




Table 7.7 t 


Household Indusl 

J S ; "ll 

Pradesh, 1968- IS 


5 UnitBj 
Region 


Indus- 

try 

Group 


Industries 


Units 
Number % 


Hill Region 
Capital 


(Rs s 
000 ) 


Employment 


% Man* 


20 Pood Stuff 


23 Cotton Textile 


16 Silk Textile 


27 woolen Textile 


28 Manufacturing of 
Forest Products 

31 Leather and 

Leather Products 

3.4 Non-Metric 
Materials 

36 Basic Metals and 
Its Products 


Transport Equipment 


Manuf acturing 
Industries 

Total . ' . 


1 

t 

2689 

15,27 

7943 

49.73 

784 

23,16 

¥ 

4248 

43*24 

2706 

22*3.3 

MmmS 

58.80 

T 

6937 

25,29 

10649 

37.91 

3367 

43, If 

R 

278 

1*58 

153 

0.96 

'8 

0,23 

U 

258 

2,63 

324 

2.67 

157 

3.57 

T 

536 

1,95 

477 

1*70 

165 

2 .12 

R 


«*• 


- 

*rt* 

<w>» 

¥ 

•m 

~ 

ttfr 


“ 

m 

T 

w* 

am 


«*» 
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R 

7650 

43,45 

2961 

18*54 

1144 

33*80 

¥ 

1091 

11 * 11 

5225 

43 * 12 

449 

10.22 

T 

8741 

31*87 

8186 

29.14 

1593 

20.48 

R 

2215 

12 ,58 

989 

6*19 

348 

10 <623 

¥ 

1466 

14*92 

2988 

24,66 

336 

7,65 

T 

3681 

13,42 

3977 

14*16 

684 

8,79 

* 

613 

3,48 

457 

2*86 

206 

6,08 

¥ 

894 

9*10 

-131 

«*1*0© 

309 

7,03 

T 

1507 

5*49 

326 

1*16 

515 

6,62 

R 

95 

0*54 

22 

0.14 

93 

2.75 

U 

52 

0,53 

126 

1*04 

64 

1,46 

T 

147 

0,53 

148 

0,53 

157 

2.02 

R 

3090 

17,55 

1389 

8*70 

625 

18.46 

¥ 

178 

1,81 

S3 

0,68 

50 

1.14 

T 

3268 

11*91 

1472 

5,24 

675 

8.68 

. R 

V 

216 

1,22 

213 

1,33 

83 

2,45 

228 

2*32 

32 

0.26 

70 

1.59 

T 

444 

1,62 

245 

0*87 

153 

1.97 

R 

762 

4*33 

1845 

11,55 

94 

2.94 

¥ 

1407 

14.31 

765 

6,32 

375 

8.54 

T 

2169 

f*ft 

2610 

9,29 

469 

6.03 

R 

17608 

100.00 

15972 

100.00 

3385 

100.00 

¥ 

9822 

100.00 

12118 

100,00 

4393 

100,00 

T 

27430 

100,00 

28090 

100,00 

7778 

100.00 
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Number 


140 6.57 137237 

1875 100.00 1645608 
255 100.00 455161 

2130 100.00 2100769 


00 131707 100.00 
00 543596 100.00 
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978 52.16 


60,86 1139 

ir 
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17,15 272 
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1032 48.45 
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276513 
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75233 
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of employment; and 25 per cent of units# 38 per cent of 
capital and 43 per cent of capital respectively* But there 
are sizeable number of units contributing significant 
employment in other industry group also# particularly forest 
products# metal products# and leather products* 

7.5 Forestry 

©he contribution of forestry and logging to the 
regional income from the commodity producing sector is 
given in table 7*8* It is clear from the table that the 
proportion of forestry and logging has been substantially 
higher than that of manufacturing sector* For instance# 
as against ns® rely 7 per cent from manufacturing sector# 
it accounted for 16 per cent of total gross domestic product 
in the Kuraaon region as a whole in 1960-61* It further 
rose to about 25 per cent in 1968-69 but thereafter declined 
to about 12 per cent in 1976-77* Here again# Hainital has 
not only the major contribution in the forestry income# 
but has also experienced a faster growth (246 per cent) 
in the income of this sector in coup arisen to Alroora and 
Pithoragarh (108 per cent) « It would be appropriate at 
this stage to bring in a discussion on forestry which is 
an important activity in th® region to examine the role it 
plays in income and employment generation . 



On the whole* the figures seem to suggest that 1 
Kumaon is well endowed with forest wealth Indicating 
thereby the possibilities of development of forest hi 
industries in the region* This fact has been recogn: 
by our planners also* It is also seen that forest 1 


IS per cent of total industrial units in the region* Yet 
it seems that its potential has not been fully utilized* 
and* therefore* the full impact of the large forestry 
sector has not been produced in the region * The forest 
related activities in the region have primarily been* thus 
confined to cutting and logging. As a result* although a 
large part of the net domestic product in the region is 
made up of the forest produce# yet there exists a sign!- . 
ficant difference between the value of net output produced 


region. The latter is only a minor fraction of the fori 


Since the British days trees are only cut down and 
the logs of woods are carried away outside this region. 
Thus* what comes to the region is a part of the wages p. 


'Planning Department * Government of u« P® # 
ear Plan 1980-85 (Review) * Vol.X# p.413. 




: 


the Kumaon Real on 


WYMsfilSj 


Figures In parentheses refer to percentage to total 
income from commodity producing sector* 


source s District Domestic Net Output, Uttar Pradesh*. 

(Commodity Producing Sector}* 1960-61, 1968-6 
1970-71 and 1976-77, Economics and statistics 
Division, State Planning Institute, Uttar 
Prade; 


Social science Institu 


ion 
.lahaba 


1 \ 
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i : 
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r ore st department on adhoc basis, for other casual Jobs* 
since , the district net output estimates, however, record 
the entire value of the forest produce as the income of 
the region and obviously, to this extent, present an 
inflated record of the forest income accruing to the region 
This is evidenced from table 7*9 where it is estimated 
that the actual accrued income to the region from its fores' 
sector accounts for barely 14*03 per cent of the total net 
product of the sector* Thus, the activities of forestry 
and logging do not produce very significant positive Impact 
on the income levels of the people in the region® 


Pithoragarh 


2010*60 


Uainltal 


Kumaon Region 2831*36 


Based on the information collected from the 
office of the Conservator of Forests, 
Hainital® 


Source i 
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of Kumaon attracts tourists from every nook and corner 
of the country® Tour! sin has acted as a catalytic ageni 
of economic change in many countries and regions® But 


several other factors® Tourism in itself provides mainly 
indirect employment® Its direct contribution to eaploywem 
is 'confined primarily to the construction and maintenance 


relating to this aspect of tourism for the past few years 
in the hill region of tr.P* (Table 7*10) • 


ie Hill 


During construction During 
period (man-days) (man-y 


paper presented in the Semin. 
held at Hainital, April 21-2 








It Is clear from the figures in the above table that 


employment in tourism has been increasing but it is mostly 
in construction* which cannot go on for ever* Indirect 
rol© of tourism is much more important in-so-f ar-ae it 
gives spurt to certain economic activities like production 
of souvenirs and local handicrafts and thereby results In 
employment and income* In the absence of such linkages in 
the productive sectors of the local economy, the tourists 
buy things not locally produced, resulting only in a small 
margin of their turnover accruing to the local traders® 

Further, so far as the rol© of tourism in increasing 
employment and income is concerned, it depends upon the 
development of other factors like transportation, communi- 
cation, recreation ©to* From this point of view* the 
Rumaon tourism is incipient with ample possibilities of 
its further development which is growing in isolated 
pockets in most cases* Therefor©, in order to make tourism 
an effective means of development, it must ba integrated 
with other sectors not only infrastructure but also pro*» 
ductive sectors, to reap its maximum benefits* 







have been heavily preponderated in the 


strained particularly in the hilly portion of the region* _ 
The poor state of hill agriculture# as is evidenced in the 
preceding chapter VI# has resulted in an acute problem of 
raw material for these industries* Agro-based industries 
using surplus foodgrains and commercial crop output have 
a potential mainly in Nainital district (plains) and very 
limited possibility in the hilly parts of the region# where 


nated® The meagre number of agro-based industries in 
Almora and Pithoragarh well tend to substantiate this £&< 


The forest-based industries come next to ag ro— based 
industries in the region* These industries consist m&ln. 
of saw mills# wooden furniture# packing cases# sports go« 
timber sleeper# truck body and plywood sheet etc. and# 
are again concentrated in Nainital district® There are. 
two basis constraints in the development of forest-based 
industries in the region i one relating to the managemen 
nr-rranlsation of forests and the other natural and. 




of the villages* These forests are not sufficient even 
to fulfil these minimum needs, and therefore, almost no 
wood of these forests is available for us® for industrial 
purposes* The woods of commercial use are found in the 
reserved forest® which areunder the forest Department,. 
Very little of the product® of these forest® get® used for 
the development of forest based industries locally for 
following reasons i First lack of transport and infrastru- 
ctural facilities and the consequently heavier cost of 
production in the hills as compared to the plains have 
inhibited location of large scale units of forest based 
industries in the hills. Thus all units using the 
produce of the hills get located in the plains, 
in the existing system of sale of forest produce# (trees 
and timber) practised by the Forest Department based on 
tenders , contracts and auctions leaves hardly any scop# 
for utilisation of the forest produce in small and 
trail sed basis by the local entrepreneurs. In fact# 
products of the Reserved Forests are almost inaccessible 
to the local people either for production or consumption 






industrial development , either locally or elsewhere, 
likely to lead to severe environmental damage causing 
scarcity of water, floods and soil erosion. In fact, 
these phenomena resulting from the cutting of forests 


can be developed in the hills. A judicious cutting of 
trees with necessary afforestation, changes in the system 
of sal® of forest produce to provide greater accessibility 
to the local people and appropriate policies of incentives 
to local entrepreneurship can help in growth of such 
industries in the hills* 


tolen 


quit® ■ common as household activities but specialise* 
like carpet weaving is concentrated in a few locati. 
where the Bhotia community is in sizeable number as 


woolen industry. Almora and P: 
larger concentration of Bhotia; 
industries. But this industry 






either from Tibet or from their own sheep which were also 

used for carrying the articles they traded* with the 

cessation of Indo- Tibetan trad® not only the import of 

wool has discontinued and trading activity hay® ceased to 

be their main occupation but their interest in rearing 

g 

sheep has also declined* This has in turn posed an acute 
problem of raw material# i.e* wool for these industries# 
Secondly# the shortage of skilled weavers (especially 
Bhotias) who are increasingly taking up other activities# 
and a shrinking market due to competition with modern 
sector have also adversely affected this industry* It is 
a happy augury that the government has started Training - 
cum - Production Centres in different locations for res- 
toring the status of this traditional industry. 

Kumaon region is endowed with a variety of local 
resources# and therefore# there exists scope for the 
establishment of a few other industries based on local 


9 Papol&, T# S* (1980)# , Produc 
In Kumaon and Garhwal * # Girl Insti 
Studies# Lucknow, pp. 25-26* 


m of woolen Cart 


10 9 Till 1981-82# the Government has set up the Carpet 
Training Centres/ Sub-Centres (in Dharchula# Didihat# 
Munsiarl# Almora, Ranikhet, Bageshwar, Parsali and 
Nalnital’ ( Marg DarsMka 

Possibilities in t he Kumaon Divi„flg£* , / j^****?? 1 „ ^f^*** 1 ^ 
FepartraentTK^unaon Division/ Naiiital (1981-82), p*27. 



region has some distinct locational advantages for the 

■establishment of non-local material based industries with 
11 

light product. Some industries in the chemicals and 


Chemicals have already emerged as a significant group of 
industries# as noted earlier# in the region. In the 
engineering group# electronics and precision instrument 
units offer a good scope of development without any adverse 
effect on local resources ecology and environment* In 


electronic industries in the hills and establishment of 


Telefcronics limited * Bhimtal (T«V. and electronic goods) 


Hindustan Machine Tools Limited* Ranibagh is encouraging, 


The Industrial development per se ha# been cons trail 
so far due to a variety of factors as we have discussed 
earlier in relation to specific industries* To overcome 
these constraints to the extant feasible and thus to 





me 


^roaclly speaking, the level of development is largely 

determined by the quantum of infrastructural facilities 

available# From this point of view, particularly in an 

Isolated economy like ours, development of roads that is 

only life-line in the hills has been considered as a condition 

precendent for opening up the economy and therefore needs no 
12 

more emphasis# While it solves the problem of accessibility 

of remote and isolated areas and thereby ushers in buoyancy 

in market for local products, all the same, it provides 

1 3 

siseafole employment also to the people during the constru- 
ction phase# Development of road transportation has higherto 

14 

been meagre in the hilly areas of the State # It may be 
pointed-out that since the population in the hills is 


13 Zutshi, Y«N# , 'Road Network in U#P# Hills' paper 
presented in 8 Seminar on Development of Hill Areas ', held 
at Nainital 21-24 April, 1980# He estimates that through 
road construction activity alone employment for about 50000 
persons per year will be generated during the current plan 
period# 


' The length of pucca roads per 1000 square kelo mater 
areas accounts for 105,50 in the Hill region as a whole, as 
aqainst 192.55 for the State as a whole in 1978-79# _ 

being 138.54 in Almora, barely 68.09 in Pithoragarh and 176.39 
in Nainital ( Development Indicators f or .th e Economic,,, Condition 
of u#P. 1980 ' , State Planning institute. Economics and 
Stati sties Divi sion , Uttar Pradesh, Table 36), 


planning Department, u ttar Pradesh, 1 
1983-84, Vol*I, p.129. 




Availability of power has also been deficient in th© 
region and further dismally low in Almora and Pithoragarh* 
In this regard* a recent regional study has reported that 
the shortage of power can be meet through micro-hydro 
power generation for which the hill areas of the region 
particularly suited for harnessing this form of energy 
'they have a large number of perennial hill streams where 


Vol.I* Uttar Pradesh* p.130* 

^ * As against U«P. 8 s 32«25 per cent 
to the total vill 
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sparsely scattered in a large number of email Isolated 

settlements* therefore* the norm like road length per unit 

population* as is frequently done* cannot be mechanically 

applied in such a profile* it is encouraging that* based 

on this reason* the norm under 'Minimum Needs Programme 9 

(MNP) for rural roads has been modified as compared to th® 

national norms* via* * coverage of 100 per cent of cluster 

of villages having population SOO and above and 50 per cent 

coverage of villages with a population between 250-500 is 

15 

envisaged for the hill area. 







necessary head and discharge of water Is available , 1 1 
Efforts need to be made to harness this form of energy, 


*** fra -h*. 

7® 7, 3 


She backward areas suffer from certain disadvantages 
which ultimately manifest themselves in high cost and/or 
low revenue to the entrepreneur, Q3iis could be offset by 
promotional and pecuniary assistance so as to make these 
areas worthwhile for the Industries to be located there, 3 '® 
In fact# availability of financial assistance is one of the 
important conditions in modem industrial development. In 
a recent study# the efforts of financial and promotional 
institutions are found to have significant their Impact on 
growth of industries in certain areas even Independently of 


the other factors. 


It is# therefore necessary that more 


ooshi# B.K. & Sinha# R„C, (1981) # 8 Socio-Economic 
Implications of Micro-Hydro Power System in" India * # Girl 
Institute of’ Development Studies# Lucknow# p.f2~iT Also see 
Shah# S®L, # ’New Approaches and Strategies for Land and 
Water Resource Use Planning and Management in the Hills of 
U.P, * # in Papola# T.S. # et . al. # (1983), 8 Development of Hill 
Areas s Issues and Approaches 1 "# Himalaya Publishing House# 
Bombay# p.407„ 

18 Papola» T* S, Sc Tewari # R,T, (1981) # 3 Impact of Con- 
cessional Finance on Industrial Development of Backward Areas # 
Flstua^— "Girl Institute of Develoii^nt^ 

Studies# Lucknow# p.3# 

19 Papola# T« S, # ‘Spatial Diversification of Manuf 
Industries s A Study of Factory Industries in Uttar Prad 

in T, So Papola# et. al# # ‘ Studies on Development of Uttit 

Pradesh 5 # Girl Institute oF* DevelopmontStudles# Lueteow 
£9^9#"' p.208. 



and store package of pecuniary assistance is made available 
to industrially backward hill areas# By declaring Also r a 
and Pi thor agarh as specially backward districts# the 
government has shown its keen interest for the industrial 
development of these districts# AXongwith tills# industrial 
development Of the region requires involvement and encoura- 
gement by the State agencies in the form of subsidies and 
heavy doses of protection in the initial stage# Without it# 
industrial development seams un- likely to take root# 


We have observed that# two main industries of the 
region# namely# agro-based industries and woolen textile 
industries haw been suffering from shortage of raw materia 
Ho meet such deficiencies# raw material depots could b© 
opened at appropriate locations# To promote the forest 








emphasis should be laid more on rearing than planting* 20 
At tlie same time, efforts should be mad® to utilise as 
much of produce extracted from forests as possible locally 
by developing necessary entrepreneurship and infrastructure 


timber also needs to be reviewed with this end in view. 


(Review) , Vol«I# p« 12 




8.1,1 Lite In any other part of the country* the population 

in the Kuauaon region has also witnessed a steady increase 

» 

during the last eighty years and has accelerated particular!; 
during the last three decades. In fact* population growth 
in Kumaon has been higher than Uttar Pradesh and India* but 
the distinct feature of this growth is not high birth rate* 
but an exceptionally low death rate (12,87 per 1*000), Net- 
inmigration to Nainital district is another important factor 
contributing to population growth during the post- Independent' 







of U.P* and India® Further* within Kumaon itself* the 


density of population varies from 54 in Pithoragarh to 167 


in the hills and densely in the plains. An import 


for a low density and its uneven pattern among dis 


is found in the extent and pattern of urbanisation 


urban areas account for only 16 per cent of the to 


tion of tiie region; but it is rather highest 28 pe 


Hainlta! and very low in the hilly districts of Al 


* 1 # 


also get reduced* with an expansion of health care facilities 
in tiie region® Therefore* there are no prospects of lower 
population growth in the region. Out-migration from the 
hill districts has shown an increasing tendency but a fast 
growth of Neinital district is likely to maintain its ‘net- 
in-migration ' status* thus checking any decline in the 
growth of population of the entire region due to net out- 
migration. 


8.1.2 Another important feature of the Kumaon population 








for about 42 per cent which has a spectacular inpacfc on 
the dependency ratio* An unusually high sex-ratio is 
another distinct feature of the population of the region* 
Number of females per 1*000 males in 962 In the Kumaon a# 
against 886 in U»P« and 935 In India* The figures are 
markedly higher and exceed 1*000 in Alraora and Plthoragarh 
districts* In fact* high child population and sex-ratio 


rTi'T'T^W 1 V'\ ~>i |TI T"t n v f r 'fM»''' i| T r T fa 


from' the hills® 


8*2*1 Despit© the relatively lower proportion of population 
in the working age- group* particularly among the malea® It 
is significant to not® that Kumaon region has witnessed a 
higher participation of labour force (43 per cent) than 








Census to Census due to change in the definition of worker 
which have particularly affected the female labour force® 
And, since female workers have a significant place in the 
regional, particularly in the hill economy of Kumaon, the 


8*2® 2 Partly due to higher growth of population but mainly 
due to higher participation rate, the labour fore© in the 


districts 1 137 per cent in Nainital, 93 per cent in 
Plthoragarh and 29 per cent in Alntora. It is import 


population, while in U®P 




'Was only 45* Further, in one hill district, namely, 
Pithoragarh, growth of the labour force has far surpassed 
the growth of population, 

8,2.3 The occupational distribution of labour force is 
heavily lopsided and highly skewed in favour of the primary 
sector in which more than three - fourths of labour fore© 
are engaged. Employment in the secondary sector has only 
a notional existence particularly in the hill districts. . 

No doubt, tertiary sector, particularly amorphous service 
sector, which is an euphemism for government and semi- 
government services, comes next to the primary sector in 
providing exiployxnent* 

8.3 Unemployment 
8.3.1 Overt Unemployment 

A higher rate of population growth and unusually high 
participation rate, however, has not resulted in a high 
extent of overt/ open unemployment. It can not be considered 
a serious problem in the region in-so-f ar-as to the estimates 
based on various sources, the magnitude is found hardly 
1 per cent of labour force. A very low magnitude of overt 
unemployment is possibly because of out-migration of a 
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proportion of male workers particularly in 


couxa be considered to be of a substantial magnitude as 
the various estimates put it around 4 to 5 per cent of th© 
urban labour force. At the same time, it is also found 
out that unemployment among the educated is considerable 
and is mostly concentrated in urban areas. 


8 . 3.2 


The extent of under-employment or disguised unemployment 
is found to be quite high in the rural areas of the region. 
According to th© N3S estimates, it stands at around 2 per 
cent. But according to our sample data, the incidence of 
under-errployment is as high as 46 per cent of the expected 
days of work in a year. It is particularly acute in th© 
case of male workers (62 per cent). On an average, a male 
worker has no work for over two- thirds of the days while a s 
female worker for almost half of the year. In the case of 
women workers, it is found-out that they work continuously A 

Vi. : 

during the whole year in one or other activity and work in 
activities other than agriculture, such as animal husbandry , 
and household work is perennial. In each of the working v 
days, they work for about 11 hours. In fact, the woman 


workers are not: under— employed , but# at least during the 
peak agricultural season, they are over-worked* As a 
result# the incidence of under-employment of women workers 
is almost half (32 per cent) that of the male workers* 

8*3*3 Besides# it is also found-out that the under-employed 
are not keen to leave their village to work* This is 
possibly because they have some essential work both economic 
and non-economic # to perform at home and going outside the 
village to work also involves extra cost of living. Thus# 
most of them prefer to have son® work to do in the village 
during their spare time and the most of them reported 
construction activity as their preferred job. On the other 
hand, the few overtly unemployed prefer to go out of their 
village for work and offer a wider choice of activities in 
which they will be willing to work. 

8*4 Migragion 

8*4*1 The analysis brings forth the fact that the conti- 
nuous increase in population without corresponding outlet 
in employment opportunities have compelled able bodied 
young men to move elsewhere to eke— out their livelihood 
and to support those left behind* This is particularly 






However # opposite is the case in Nainital which 


population by around 20 per cent due to migration 


nature of migration is semi-permanent and 


and migrants tend mainly from younger age-groups. Also# 


the stream of .migration is mainly from rural to urban 


8<*4o2 Although the basic reason of migration is econowtc 
in nature# yet what is inportant to note is that relatival 
larger holders seem more prone to migrate than th© - 
holders or the landless* ®i±s could be attributed 


©f th© two i 
holders are 


5le reasons# On®# the so called * 
not necessarily * rich I as most of 


have a land-holding size between 2-4 aereas* ©ms , 
also have a basic economic reason to migrate* 
while these groups do have the necessary resource 
and ability of migrate# the poorest have neither 
capacity to meet the cost of migration# nor necesset 
education and skills to expect a job on migration. — 
increasing tendency to migrate with increase in the educa- 
tional annul si ti on goes to support the above contention#* 
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8®4«3 The selectivity of migration confining to male 
in their twenties obviously affects the structure of 
population and labour force adversely* Consequently, 
population is characterised by a largerpr ©portion of childr«a| 
sex-ratio more than 1,000 and majority of women in the 
labour force. In-so-far-as the effect of migration on 
migrant households' income is concerned, it turns- out to 
be highly positive. On an average, remittances contribute 
around one- third of the total disposable income of a 
household. At the same tin®, production loss due to loss 
of labour force is not found significant because despit® 
migration, the household still have workers enough to get 
the maximum yield frcsn the land they possess. Thus, 
migration results in net benefit of a significant magnitude . 
to the households sending out-migrants. This is so even 


when only regular cash remittances are taken into account 

of 


not accounting for accumulated savings/returned migrants. 

It is also important to note that Host migrants serve in 
the armed forces and return with ac correlated savings which 
are found to contribute significantly to capital formation. 


, 5 structural shifts in. the,.. . Labour... FgJSCjg. 


8.5.1 The sectoral distribution of labour fore® is 
heavily loaded in favour of the primary sector more parti 
cularly in the hills - Alroora and Pithorag&rn. But a 



decline In the proportion of -workers employed in the 
primary sector accompanied by an increase in that of ■ 
tertiary sector is observed in the course of the last 


8.6.1 Agriculture , however, continues tone a source oa 
employment and livelihood for a greater proportion of 
people in Kumaon than in the State and the country, Bui 
it has not been a paying proposition due to relatively 
low productivity especially in hilly districts of Almor 
and Pithoragarh, The proportion of net area cultivated 
total reporting area is only 16 per cent in the region. 


the land/rnan ratio is substantially nxgnei 1 

region (2.143) than Uttar Pradesh (1.567) and further 
higher in Almora (2.796) and Pithoragarh 2.670). The 
remains that the continued increase in 




size of landholding is so tiny that a 

. . . : . . 

reported in use only for 12 days to a 
hold’s land in a year in the hills® 


1$ikI nsox® ©sp@CXfiixXy xb x* 
96 pef cent) is used for cereal product 

conditioned : 


Hainital plains are not so 

a sizeable proportion of cultivate 
•cial crops particularly sugarcane 


c offline 


income 


income 


3 ■ .use of irrigation.. I® nofe QUl¥ ‘ f ®* y 
declined in the hills - &Uaora and Pi 
1976—81# Encouragingly# 


iOW# »u u 












U e P B Is 55 o In fact# while virtual non-availability ©; 
irrigation facilities in the hills has deterred the u® 


KYV seeds and chemical fertilisers on the one hand# th< 


productivity of agriculture has been very low in the Mil® 
and has been declining in the recent years. 


in th© given set up# a substantially h 
is engaged in agriculture than is actu 
the-less# a change in the organisation 


turn may increase employment potential in 
an examination of factor® that can lead b 
brings forth the fact that the scop® of m 









In the category of large and medium of which again 1 m. 
located in Nainital district and 2 each in Alraora and 
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is possibly due to the recent initiation of certain larger 
capital intensive units in these districts as a part of 
special drive to locate industries there. It is also found 
that Increase in productivity is accompanied by the Increase 
in fixed capital. Again, a lower increase in output and 
value added per worker than in capital intensity in the 
hills suggests that new investments in industries in the 

§ 

hills have not necessarily been in th© value adding induatri®sr 

increasing capital intensity implies that the pattern of 

, 

industrial development has not been empl 03 ^nentr.orient®d 4 


i 


8*3 Concluding Observations 

8,8.1 Our analysis of demographic and economic situation 

• «- , . ■! ’I- ;• ... | • '■] • X. V : t? : '• . ' 

of th© hill areas in th© Kumaon region leads us to conclude 
that the region presents a special case of backwardness with 
its economy trapped in a low level equl librium, with hardly 
any actual and potential linkages for expansion* Its 
resource potential is low and even that has not been 

' 

adequately harnessed towards creating an expanding produ- 
ctive base within the region. The development of the region 
on th© basis of its relationship with other areas has b®@a _ v v 1| 
constrained both by its distinct topographical character y^W 
and nature of its resources. Consequently, th© highly Sjpj 











uass* nowever # proved of little use in this respect. Of 
the total income generated in this sector, almost three- 
fourths does not accrue to the region and flows elsewhere. 
To the extent necessary conditions do not exist for proce- 
ssing of forest resources within the region, the pattern 
of relationship of the hill region with other areas will 
continue to be ©jqploitative and the impact of this vast 
sector on the employment and income situation will continue 
to be highly limited. 


cannot be utilized locally for industrial development so 
as to create productive employment opportunities in the 
region lies primarily in the lack of infrastructural 
facilities. Development of activities like tourism for 
which there is considered to b® tremendous scope in view 
of scenic beauty and ag re able climate, is also constrained 
for the same reason. The programmes of inducting value 
adding low transport cost, engineering industries like 
electronics is also likely to suffer from the same handicap 


to generate a high level of suitable industrial 


into horticulture 





. . 


f consists of 3fo<3.cEs in which 3 . ©i^cshi® 

has.^ no doubt* taken place in the recent decades* 2 
however* did not have ‘the desirable impact on Income 
employment conditions due to the lack of integration 
between planning of roads and planning of productive 
activities in the areas connected by roads* 


the hilly region where zone of influence of any activity 
is geographically very highly limited and* therefor®* 
f$#12ity mtt activity in on® area produces very little 
linkages outside the close vicinity. !h© approach to thi 
planning of productive activities generate.® income and 
employment opportunities in the hills has* therefor®* to 


of an Integration of infrastructure and various p; 
activities within the area® 


8.8*7 In conclusion* it can be observed that the 
of Kumaon region is not primarily that of uneraplo; 


developed and virtually stagnant 






A break from stagnation is not possible by a 
strategy based primarily on agriculture. fhu 
of non- agricultural productive sectors is pm 


large part of this disadvantage could be offset toy 


and purposive efforts some of which are indicated 






APPENDIX I 


rifentlon of s@x Ratio in India, Ui 
il KuBmonliai on^Trc^roKT^rto^ 


Almora 


Pithoragarh 


TssTotal 

RseRural — *~-~» 
U«Urban 1951 

T 1044 

R 1078 

U 560 

T 1020 

R 1020 


CENSUSES 
1961 1971 


1091 

1125 

595 

1044 

1043 


1088 

1128 

617 

1026 

1037 


1981* 


1099 

1136 

654 

1055 

1079 




N&lnital 


Kwmon Region T 


Uttar Pradesh T 


India 


^Provisional 

Sources i i) Census of India, District Census Handbooks, Almora 
Pithoragarh and Nainital 1951, 1961 and 1971 » 
il) Census of India, 1981, Uttar Pradesh, Paper 1 of 

1981 Supplement, Provisional Population Totals, |i 

iil) Census of India, 1981, Series-1, India, Paper-3 of || 
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APPENDIX II 


Census of India, 1961 and 1971, Uttar Pradesh# 
General Eo©noraie Satolea# 

Census of India# 1931* Uttar Pradesh* WJ £ of 
1981 ■ Suraoleiaentji Pro vi si on&l Population 
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